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SIXTY YEARS OR THE MARCH 

k Jti^d/ecL 

Enthusiasm will ti&om&toktogy you from reading the record, of Sherwood 

A 

Eddy, iHN|»r exhilaration over being alive. An intimate friendship vdth 
him will enable you to face the future with added zest, keener purpose, 
more courage, and deeper joy. "When you lay down the book, you will ex¬ 
claim, with Rick Edwards, "Ye gods’, what d man’*" 

Biography is a channel into your life. The influence of one person 

upon another is fully of mystery. In an amazing way, the printed page ' 

~t-h»Yo v ft */y 

makes it possible to know a man as^aS# - . And the more dynamic the 

/V 

individual, the heavier the impact made upon you. ^n literal truth, you 
can scarcely remain the same after you have come to know Sherwood Eddy, 

It is the conclusion of Reinhold Niebuhr, who has been one of his 
closest friends for thirty years, that "there was and is a highly unique 
combination of qualities and interests in the man which would mark him 

out in any culture or any age," Senator Paul H, Douglas, who has known 

his bur*** „ ^ 

Dr, Eddy since undergraduate days at Bowdoin, writes, "“e dwt' is a knight 
a 

errant of the moral life and has been a powerful factor for enlightenment 
and justice," 

Norman Thomas says, "All during the years I have tried to follow his 

many lines of activity, sometimes with wonder and awe, I should imagine 
Roosevelt Yn/a./ 

that Eleanor 8lBit*iwould be his only wtO in energy, in general, and 

A A. 

specificially in ability to get around in all sorts of pl&oes and among 

iASIsC’S'G'J MaS 

all sorts of people," Bishop Paul Jones "ittM* seldom MmA 

A A 

any one has made so many real personal connections with people all over 
the world, and certainly not many who have so intimately touched the 
lives of so maity- people." A humorous touch is given by Gale Seaman.. 

"H« has been present at so many turning points in history that his friends 


•S 

say, with twinkle-in-eye, ’they held the cris till Sherwood got there, 
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referring to < 

_ Walter M, Horton, -the generation that fought 

the First World War, wrote, ("So one who went to student conferences 
or ohurch mass meetings in those days could be in any doubt as to who 
the real leaders -of American Christendom were. Their names were 
Mott, Speer, Eddy - the inevitable three to call upon when a’ 
Christian movement was to be launched or a national convention held." 


■M Samuel MoCrea Cavort pays this tribute, "Of a n the people 
whom I have known, there is none who seems to me to deserve the title 
o^Christian <crusader quite as much as Sherwood Eddy. Ever since my 
student days, he has been to me a shining example of selfless devotion 
and burning enthusiasm in the servioe of the Christian movement. The 
impression which he made upon me at the efcudent conferences at H 0 rthf541d 
around 1910 has never left me." 

Upton Sinolair writes, nH e'just happens to have a combination 


of all the things that I admire.” James kjjoEfcacK Myers says, "Over the years 
he has been 'as a wonder to many. 1 '’ Cldrence E, Piokett speaks of "his 


indomitable enrgy, his unconquerable oooem for the spirits and bodies 

A 

of men, and his abiding optimism in the face of serious odds. His life 
has been a oonstant inspiration to me." And Adrian Iyon believes that 

I* - 

only the Divine Historian" can properly reoord Dr, Eddy’s ~ 

A 


Phillips P. Moulton testifies,^"At the age of sixteen, 1 attended 
a meetijwhere' Eddy spoke on the topic, "Christianity - From that 
to ’Whatv' During the meeting, I made the deoision to beoome a 
Christian. This brought me into conflict with ny immediate 
family, but opened up a whole new range of living. 
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When Dr. Eddy reached the age of sixty and announced 

his retirement from the Y, a testimonial dinner to him was 

attended by some hundreds of old friends. On the program 

for the ocoasion we^s printed these words* 

And there is gallant Sherwood Eddy. Of all the knights he 
is the most bold, most glad and best beloved, Unto him there 
is none like nor parallel, fit Full many a Castle of Wronge did 
he storm from his own demesne to the far off lands of Ind, 
Zanzibar, Sinim, and the heights of Turkestan. Right valiantly 
he fought until there was no tyrant who had not felt the point 
of his lance and no good cause which did not owe him meed.jqgc 
The legend goes that -where his foot toucn the desert, springs 
of water gushed forth, and from his footsteps on the hills 
sprang anon flowers that no winder cold could destroy. Full 
many a marvel he wrought making the blind to see and the 
wicked to become good. J 











When Sherwood Eddy reached the age of seventy, Hafry Emerson Fosdiok 
wrote to him, "The calendar may be right about your birthday but you are 
in fact a masculine'Cleopatra in this re^rd - that age cannot wither you, 

nor custom stale your infinite variety* 11 E* Stanley Jones says, "I owe 

A 

much to Sherwood Eddy* He came into my life at a very formative period, 

when I was .deciding ny future work. This generation and many generations 

to come will owe much to him/* Bishop James C, Baker testifies, "I am but 

one of a multitude who are indebted to you for spiritual quickening, social 
vision, 

nrrrt iir^» and purpose to share in the making of a world brotherhood," 

Harry N/ Holmes put it this my, "You have always traveled around the 
world like a man with a torch* And as men and women on the continents 
have heard your message they have lighted their torches from yours*" 

And Hollingsworth Food exclaimed, "It is a continual wonder to me, this 
evidence of the outbreak of divine fire in human lives," 

Even before Eddy began his sixty years of travel, he had roamed 
widely across the United States and parts of Europe, Hife father was 
receiver for the Missouri, Kansas and Texas Railway and moved about in 
a private oar on a pass* This enabled Sherwood in a single summer to 
sail a oatboat in the Pacific and the Atlantic, the Great Lakes and the 

<L 

Gulf of Mexico, There was sufficient money to make possible trips abroad* 

I 

After Philips Andover and Yale, and between Union Seminary and 

' JAr. 

Princeton Seminary, Eddy traveled for the Student Volunteer Movement* 

A 

He then spent fifteen years in India, without salary, working with students 
and doing evangelistic work with the masses. He studied the Tamil language, 
perhaps the most difficult in all India, and learned to speak it with ease 
and facility, When a friend inquired how he did it, Sherwood replied in 
words of Scripture, "Balaam struck the dumb ass, and he spokel" 

In 1910 Mr, Eddy attended the epoch-making missionary conference 
in Edinburgh, Yielding to the persuasion of John R. Mott, he became 
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Secretary for Asia of the Young Men’s Christian Association, with two 
functions, evangelistic campaigns in China, Japan and other parts of the 
Far East,* and fund-raising in the United States for the support and ex¬ 
pansion of the worldwide services of the Y, M, C, A. This shuttling back 
and forth was continued for about twenty years. 

During the first World War, Sherwood Eddy engaged in evangelistic 
work with British and American troops in the British Isles and in Franoe. 

In World War II also he spent much time with soldiers. 

At sixty Dr. Eddy retired from the Association and devoted himself 
to independent speaking and writing. He has spoken in hundreds of colleges 
and universities in all sections of the United States, and has continued 

I. 

his periodic campaigns in other lands. A 

<f $ t ° ' 

Through the years Mr. Eddy has been a voluminous writer, producing 
thirty-six books and a score of pamphlets, with numerous articles in 

t 

addition. In 1896 he began the practice of sending long accounts of his 

experiences to his friends and the supporters of his causes. 

In 1921 Sherwood Eddy began taking groups of religious leaders and 

« « 

educators to Europe to study current problems. Each year the American 

* 1 

Seminar, as it came to be called, met with outstanding men and women from 
various mmWms professions in the different countries for intimate 
discussions of political,economic, social and religious questions. The 
war made necessary itsf suspension for a decade, but it was resumed in 
1950* Twwaby of these annual study tours were personally conducted by 
Dr. Eddy. 

For sixty years this crusader has been on march. 

The number of times he has crossed some ocean must be near one hundred. 

In the presentation of the Christian gospel^he has pioneered geographically 
and in many areas of human life 0 






s 



Before me now is the copy of the New Testament, Moffatt’s trans¬ 
lation, which Sherwood has used since 1917, On the back page are 

those of 

precious autographs, including Mahatma Gandhi, Albert Sweitzer, Toyohiko 

A • 

Kagawa, Bishop V, S. Azariah, Charles F. Andrews, Any Carmichael, Samuel 

* 

M* Zwemer, Julius Hecker, Sigmund Rhee. With most of the Ml influential 
religious leaders of his generation* Sherwood Eddy* has had face to face 
contacts* and with many of them across the earth he has enjoyed intimate 

friendship* eduoatira and political leaders by hundreds have 

A 

been interviewed in many lands* And some of the greatness of 

these figures "rubbed off on to him* 11 
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During six decades of continuous travel, Sherwood Eddy has faced 
dangers at sea from storp, typhoon, shipwreck, and submarine attack. 

He has been under fire at the war front, and many times was in places 
under bombardment from the air. He has worked in plague areas and under 
famine conditions. He has been through earthquakes and has been imperiled 
by fire. For years the deadly cobra was a familiar sight in the mission 
compound where he lived. Long was he subjected to the tropical weather 
of South India, where it is hot for three months of the year and hotter 
for the remaining nine. 

u ndtv 

His theological and sooial ideas have been attack for half a century, 

A 

Severe oritioism has been a regular diet month after month. Vituperative 
epithets have been hurled at him, and obnoxious labels have been pinned 
on him. For a generation he has been a controversial figure. Sanfhat 

ISd^y, --hb. has^carried. thevright to bewailed valiant 
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Chapter 1 

SIXTY YEARS ON THE MARCH 

Enthusias^m will be kindled in you fifffifii reading the record of Sherwood 

A* 

Eddy, exhilaration over being alive. friendship with him will 

enable you to face the future with added zest, keener purpose, more courage, 
and deeper joy. When you lay down the book, you will exclaim, with Dick 
Edwards, "Ye gods', what a man'." 

Biography is a clear channel into your life. The influence of one 

person upon another is full of mystery. In an amazing way, the printed 

page makes it possible to know a man thoroughly. And the more dynamic the 

individual, the heavier the impact made upon you. In literal truth, you 

can scarcely remain the same after you have come to know Sherwood Eddy, 

Even before he began his sixty years of travel, had roamed 

* 

widely across the United States and parts of Europe, His father was 

receiver for the Missouri, Kansas and Texas Railway, and moved about in 

far 

a private ca.r on a pass. This JwaeaaigA Sherwood in a single summer to 

A /\ A 

sail a catboat in the Pacific and the Atlantic, the Great Lakes and the 
Gulf of Mexioo, There was sufficient money few to trips abroad. 

After Phillips Andover and Yale, and between Union Seminary and 
Prinoeton Seminary, Mr. Eddy traveled for the Student Volunteer Movement. 

He then spent fifteen years in India, without salary, working with students 
and the masses. He studied the Tamil language, perhaps the most difficult 
in all India, and learned to speak it with ease. When a friend inquired 
how he did it, Sherwood replied in words of Scripture, "Balaam struck the 
dumb ass, and he spokel" 
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In 1910 Mr„ Eddy attended the epoch-making missionary conference 

* 

in Edinburgh* Yielding to the persuasion of John R, Mott, he became ( 

Secretary for Asia of the Young Men’s Christian Association, "with two 

functions^ evangelistio campaigns in the Orient, and fund-raising in the 

~>tvoWci 

United States for the support and expansion of the of 

A 

the Y, M, C, A. This shuttling baok and forth was continued for about 
twenty years• 

During the first World War, Sherwood Eddy engaged in evangelistic 

work with British and American troops in the British Isles and in Prance, 

In World War II also he spent much time wiih soldiers* 

At sixty Dr, Eddy retired from the Association and devoted himself 

to independent speaking and writing. He has spoken in hundreds of colleges 

and universities in all sections of this country, and has continued his 

periodic campaigns in other lands* 

Through the years he has been a voluminous writer, producing 

thirty-six books and pamphlets, with numerous articles. In 

A 

1896 he began the practice of sending long accounts of his experiences 
to friends and the supporters of his causes* 

A*- 

In 1921 nlididy began taking groups of religious leaders and 

A 

educators to Europe to study current problems, Eaoh year the American 
Seminar, as it came to be known, met with outstanding men and women from 
various professions in the dif ferent countries for discussion of 

political, economic, social and religious questions. The war made necessary 
its suspension for a deoade, but it was resumed in 1950. Twenty of these 
annual study tours were personally conducted by Dr. Eddy. 

For sixty years this crusader has been on the march. The number of 
times he has crossed some ocean must be near one hundred. In the presentation 
of the Christian gospel, he has pioneered geographically and in many areas 


of human life 0 









s 


Before me now is the copy of the New Testament, Moffatt’s translation, 
Piich m lmmi ims used since 1917. °n the back page# are precious auto¬ 
graphs, including those of Mahatma Gandhi, Albert Schweitzer, Toyohiko 
Kagawa, Bishop V. S. Azariah, Charles F. Andrews, Amy Carmichael, Samuel 


Zwemer, Julius Hecker, Sigmund Rhee. With most of the influential 
religious le'aders of his generation, Sherwood Eddy has had f&oe J^ Ce 




contacts, and with many of them across the earth he has enjoyed^ 
friendship. Outstanding educators and political leaders by hundreds 
have been interviewed in many lands. And some of the greatness of these 

figures .’’rubbed off on ££> him,” , 

During six decades of continuous travel, tt£fer^as faced dangers 
at sea from atom, typhoon, shipwreck. and submarine attack. He has been 
under fire at the war front, anti many times was in places under bombard¬ 
ment from the air. He has worked in plague areas and under famine con¬ 
ditions. For years the deadly cobra was a familiar sight in the mission 
oompound where he lived. Long me he subjected to the tropical weather 
of South India, where it is hot for three months of the year and hotter 

for the remaining nine* 

His theological and social ideas have been under attack for half a 
century, severe criticism has been a regular diet month after month. 
Vituperative epithets have been hurled at him, and obnoxious label, 
have been pinned on him. For a generation ho has been a controversial 

figure. 

It is the conclusion of Reinhold Hiebuhr, who has been one of his 
wannest friends for thirty years, that "there ms and is a highly unique 
combination of qualities and interests in the man which would mark him 
out in any oulture or any age." A Senator Paul It. Pouglas, who has known 
Dr. Eddy since his ewn undergraduate days at Bowdoir, writes, "He is 
a knight errant of the moral life and has been a powerful factor for 
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enlightenment and justice." 

Norman Thomas says, "All during the years 1 have tried to follow his 
many lines of activity, sometimes with wonder and awe. I should imagine 
that Eleanor Roosevelt would he his only rival in energy, in general, and 
Specifically in ability to get around in all sorts of places and among 
all sorts of•people." Bishop Paul Jones wrote. Seldom has any one made 
so many real personal connections with people all over the world, and 
certainly not many wjjo have so intimately touched the lives of so many ** 
A humorous touch is given by Gale Seaman, "he has been present 
at so many turning points in history that his friends say, with twinkle- 
in-eye, ’they held the crisis till Sherwood got there.”’ 

YTalter M, Horton, in referring to the generation that fought the 
First T'orld ”'o,r, wrote. 

Ho one who went to student conferences or ohuroh mass meetings in 
those days could be in any doubt as to who the real leaders of 
American Christendom were. Their names were Mott, Speer, Eddy - 
the inevitable three to call upon when a Christian movement was 
to be launched or a national convention held, 

Samuel McCrea Cavert pays this tribute. 

Of all the people whom I have known, there is none who seems to me 
to deserve the title of Christian crusader quite as much as Sherwood 
Eddy, Ever since ivy student days, he has been to me a shining example 
of selfless devotion and burning enthusiasm in the service of the 
Christian movement. The impression which he ma.de upon me at the 
student conference at Horthfield around 1910 has never lcft me, 

Phillips P, Moulton testifies, 

e. J- 

At the age of sixteen, I attend^a meeting where Eddy spoke. During 
the meeting I made a d.ecision to become a Christian, This brought 
me into conflict with r ay immediate family, but opened up a whole 
new range of living, 

Upton Sinclair writes, " E e just happens to have a combination of 
all the things that I admire,," James Myers' says, ”°ver the years he 
has been ? as a wonder to many.”’ Clarence E. Piokett speaks of "his 
indomitable energy, his unconquerable concern for the spirits and bodies 
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of men, and his abiding optimism in the face of serious odds. His 
life has been a constant inspiration to me." And Adrian Lyon 
believes that "only the Divine Historian" can properly record Dr 0 


Eddy's doings* 


On the program at the testimonial dinner given to him, at the 

age of sixty, when he retired from the Y, were printed these words: 

And there is gallant Sherwood Eddy, Of all the knights he is 
the most bold, most glad and best beloved. Unto him there is 
none like nor parallel. Full many a Castle of Wronge did .he 
storm from his own demesne to the far off lands of Xnd, Zanzibar, 
Sinim, and the heights of T urkestan. Right valiantly he fought 
until there was no tyrant who had not felt the point of his 
lance and no good cause which did not owe him meed. The legend 
goes that where his foot touched the desert, springs of water 
gushed forth, and from his footsteps on the hills sprang anon 
flowers that no winter cold could destroy. Full many a marvel 
he wrought, making blind to see and the wioked to become good, 

"When Sherwood Eddy reached the age of seventy, Harry Emerson 
Fosdick wrote, "The oalendar may be right about your birthday but 
you are in fact a masculine Cleopatra in this regard - that age 
cannot wither you, nor custom stale your infinite variety." Henry 
Sloane Coffin Arai», "Few men in his generation bore his witness 
to Christ before so many and with suoh power, Union Seminary has 




few alumni of whom it has a right to be more thankful," E, Stanley 
Jones 1 owe much to Sherwood Eddy. He came into my life at 

a very formative period, vdien I was deciding ry future work. This 0 
generation and many generations to come wi 11 owe much to him," 

Bishop James C, Baker testifies, "I am but one of a multitude itfio 
are indebted to you for spiritual quickening, social vision, and 
purpose to share in the making of a world brotherhood. Harry U. 
Holmes put^ it this my, "You have always traveled around the world 
like a man with a torch. And as men and womens on the continents 


have heard your message they have lighted their torches from 
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yours." And Hollingsworth Wood exclaimed, "It is a continual wonder 

to me, this evidence of the outbreak of divine fire in human lives." 

Rabbi Louis Witt made this evaluation. 

With what sort of yardstick can one measure your life? By length? 

It covers seventy years (now 8 3) • By breadth? It oovers the 
earth from end to end* By depth? It reaches down to the nethermost 
foundations on which rest| all that makes lift-worth living 0 By 
any measure, your 1 s has been a blessed life. I close vdth the 
traditional Hebrew toasts ad meah shonoh - unto a hundred yearsi 

James Ao Mitchell wrote. 

Sometimes I wonder whether any man in our generation has had a 
career as varied and interesting and purposeful as yours. 

Bernard and Elizabeth Clausen sent these lines. 

There is a Continental Divide 
Marked on the map of our lives* 

It is the point where Sherwood Eddy met us. 

And began to show us 
The wide world beyond 
Our little horizons. 

Beyond that Divide 

All the streams of our lives 

Took on new directionso 
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Chapter 1 

SIXTY YEARS OH THE MARCH 

Enthusiasm will be kindled in you by reading the record of Sherwood 
Eddy, exhilaration over being alive© A friendip with him will enable 
you to face the future with added zest, keener purpose, more oourage, 
end deeper joy 0 When you put down the book, you will exclaim with Diok 
Edwards, "Ye godsi what a rnani" 

Biography is a clear channel into your life 0 The influence of one 
person upon another is full of mystery,. In an amazing way, the printed 

page makes it possible to know a man thoroughly 0 And the more dynamic 
the individual, the heavier the impact he makes upon you 0 In literal 
truth, you can soarooly remain the same after you have oome to know 
Sherwood Eddy. 

Even before he began his sixty years of travel, he had roamed 
widely across the United States and parts of Europe. His father was 
receiver for the Missouri, Kansas and Texas Railway, and moved about 
in a private oar on a passo This made it possible for Sherwood Edc^r 
in a single summer to sail a oatboat in the Pacific and the Atlantis, 
the Great lakes and the Gulf of Mexioo 0 There was sufficient money to 
take trips abroad 0 

After Phillips Andover and Yale, and between Union Seminary and 
Princeton Seminary, Mr 0 Eddy traveled for the Student Volunteer Move¬ 
ment© He then spent fifteen years in India, without salary, working 
with students and the masses© He studied the Tamil language, perhaps 
the most difficult in all India, and learned to speak it with ease© 

When a friend inquired how he did it, Sherwood replied in words of 
Soripture, "Balaam struck the dumb ass, and he spoket" 
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In 1910 Mr. Eddy attended the epoch-making missionary conference in 
Edinburgh* Yielding to the persuasion of John R« Mott, he became in 1911 
Secretary for Asia of the Young Men 1 s Christian Association, ■with two 
functions! evangelistic campaigns in the Orient, and fund-raising in the 
United States for the support and expansion of the World Servioe of the 
Y 0 M„ C. Ao This shuttling baok and forth was continued for about twenty 
years* 

During the First World War, Sherwood Eddy engaged in evangelistic work 
with British and Amerioan troops in the British Isles and in France, In 
World War II also he spent much time wiidi soldierse 

At sixty Dr 0 Eddy retired from the Association and devoted himself 
to independent speaking and writing. He has spoken in hundreds of oolleges 
and universities in all sections of this country, and has continued his 
periodic campaigns in other lands. 

Through the years he has been a voluminous writer, producing thirty- 
six books and fifty pamphlets, with numerous articles. In 1896 he began 
the praotioe of sending long accounts of his experiences to friends and 
the supporters of his causes? 

In 1921 he began taking groups of religious loaders and eduoators to 
Europe to study current problems. Each year ihe Amerioan Seminar, as it 
came to be known, met with outstanding men and women from various professions 
in the different countries for discussion of political, economic, social 
and religious questions. The war made necessary its suspension fer a deoads, 
but it was resumed in 1950 o Twenty of these annual study tours were per¬ 
sonally conducted by Dro Eddy 0 

For sixty years this eruaader has been on the march. The number of 
times ho has crossed some ocean must be near one hundred,, In the presentation 
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of the Christian gospel# he has pioneered geographically and in many areas 
of human life. 

Before me is the oopy of the New Testament# Moffatt* s translation# 
whioh Mr 0 Eddy has used since 1917. On the back page are preoious auto¬ 
graphs# including those of Mahatma Gandhi# Albert Schweitzer# Toyohike 
Kagawa# Bishop V. So Azariah, Charles F. Andrews# Any Carmichael# Samuel 

M ( Ztaier, Julius Hooker# Sigmund Rhee 0 With most of the Influential 

Mai 

religious leaders of his generation Sherwood Eddy had face to face rela- 

A 

tions# and with many of them across the earth he has enjoyed warm friend— 
shipe Outstanding educators and politloal leaders by hundreds hare been 
interviewed in many landso some of the greatness of these figures 

"rubbed off on hirao" 

Curing six decades of continuous travel, he has faeed dangers at 
sea from storm# typhoon# shipwreck# and submarine attack. He has been 
under fire at the war front# and many times was in plaoes under bombard¬ 
ment from the air 0 He has worked in plague areas and under famine con¬ 
ditions o For years the deadly cobra was a familiar sight in the mission 
compound i/here he lived 0 **ong was he sufcjeoted to the tropioal weather 
of South India# where it is hot for throo months of the year and hotter 
for tiie remaining nine 0 

His theological and social ideas have been under attaok for half a 
centuryo Severe oritioism has been a regular diet month after month,. 
Vituperative epithets have been hurled at him# and obnoxious labels have 
boon pinned on him# For a generation ho has been a controversial figure,. 

It is the oonoluslon of Roinhold Niebuhr# who has been one of his 
warmest friends for thirty years# that "there was and is a highly unique 
combination of qualities and interests in the man which would mark him 
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out in any oulture or any age," The historian of the International student 
movament, Clxreuoo P* Shedd, speaks of his "-worldwide student ministry 
which in significance is second only to that of Dr 0 Motto" Senator Paul 
H 0 Douglas, vkio has known Dr, Eddy since his own undergraduate days at 
Bowdoin, writes, "He is a knight errant of the moral life and has been a 
powerful factor for enlightenment and justice*" 

Norman Thomas says, "All during the years I have tried tc follow his 
many lines of aotivity, sometimes with wonder and awe* I should imagine 
that Eleanor Roosevelt would be his only rival in energy, in general, and 
specifically in ability to get around in all sorts of plaoes and among all 
sorts of people*" Bishop Paul Jones wrote, "Soldon has any one made so 
many real personal connections with people all over the world, and cer¬ 
tainly not many who have so intimately touched the lives of so many*" 

A humorous touch is given by Gale Seaman, "He has beam present at so 
many turning points in history that his friends say, with twinkle-in- 
oye, ’they held the orisia till Sherwood got there**" 

Walter M. Horton, in referring to the generation that fought the 
First World War, wrote. 

No one who went to student conferences or ohuroh mass meetings in 
those days could be in any doubt as to who the real leaders of 
American Christendom were 0 Their names were Mott, SpeSr, Eddy - 
the inevitable three te call upon when a Christian movemmt was 
to be launched or a national convention held 0 

Samuel MoCrea Cavort pays this tribute. 

Of all the people idiom I have known,, there is none who seems to mo 
to deserve the title of Christian erusader quite as much as Sherwood 
Bddy 0 Ever since my students days, he has been to me a shining example 
of selfless devotion and burning enthusiasm in the service of tho 
Christian movemento The impression which he made upon me at tho 
student conference at Norbhfield around 1910 has never left me 0 

Phillips P 0 Moulton testifies. 

At the age of sixteen, I attended a meeting where Eddy spoke* During 
the meeting I made a deoision to become a Christian* This brought 
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me into oanfliot -with my immediate family* but opened up a liiole 
new range of living, 

Upton Sinclair writes* "He fexa just happenes to have a combination 

of all the things that I admire," Janes %era says* "Over the years ho 

has been v as a wonder to many,*" Clarence E« Pidketb speaks of "his 

indomitable energy* his unconquerable concern for the spirits and bodies 

of men* and his abiding optimism in the faoe of serious odds* His life 

has been a constant inspiration to me*" And Adrian Lyon believes that 

"only the Divine Historian" can properly reoord Dr* Eddy’s doings* 

On the program at the testimonial dinner given to him* at the ago 

of sixty* when he retired from the T* were printed these wards* 

And there is gallant Sherwood Eddy, Of all the knights he is the 
most bold* most glad and best beloved. Unto him there is none like 
nor parallel. Full many a Castle of Wrongs did he storm from his 
own demesne to the far eff lands of Ind* Zanzibar* Sinlm* and the 
heights of Turkestan, Right valiantly ho fought until there was no 
tyrant who had not felt the point of his lance and no good cause 
which did not owe him meed. The legend goes that where his foot touched 
the desert* springs of water gushed forth* and from his footsteps on 
the hills sprang anon flowers that no winter eold oould destroy. Full 
many a marvel he wrought* making blind to see and the wicked to beoomo 
geodo 

When Sherwood Eddy reaohed the age of seventy* Harry Emerson Fosdiok 
wrote* "The calendar may be right about your birthday but you are in fact 
a masculine Cleopatra in this regard - that age cannot wither you* nor 
custom stale your infinite variety 0 " Henry Sloane Coffin said* "Few men 
in his generation bore his witness to Christ before so many and with 
such powero Union Seminary has few alumni of whom it has a right to be 
more thankfulo" E, Stanley Jones paid this tribute* "I owe muoh to 
Sherwood Eddy e H# oame into my life at a very formative period* when 
I was deoiding my future worko This generation and many generations to 
oame will owe much to him," Bishop James 0 o Baker testifies* "I am but 
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one of a multitude who are indebted to you for a spiritual quickening, 
social -vision, and purpose to share in the making of a world brotherhood,, 

Harry N 0 Holmes put it this way, "You have always traveled around the world 
like a man with a toroh 0 And as men and women on the continents have heard 
your message they have lighted their torches from your a. M And Hollingsworth 
Wood exclaimed, "It is a continual wonder to me, this evidenoe of the outbreak 
of divine fire in human lives#” 

Rabbi Louis Witt made this evaluation. 

With what sort of yardstick oan one measure your life? By length? It 
covers seventy years (now 83)„ By breadth? It covers the earth from 
end to end. By depth? It reaches down to the nethermost foundations 
on whioh rest all that makes life worth living. By aimeasure, your’ a 
has been a blessed life, I close with the traditional Hebrew toasts 
ad meah shonoh - unto a hundred yearsl 

James A* Mitchell wrote. 

Sometimes I wonder whether any men in our generation has had a oareer 
as varied and interesting and purposeful as yours 0 

Bernard and Elizabeth Clausen sent these lines. 

There is a Continental DivfVe 
Marked on the map of our lives. 

It is the point -where Sherwood Eddy met us. 

And began to show us 
The wide world beyond 
Our little horizonso 

Beyond that Divide 

All the streams of our lives 

Took on new directions. 











Chapter 2 
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TOT MANNER OF MAN IS SHERWOOD EDDY? 


This chapter might apppropriately come at the end of the story 
of Sherwood Eddy’s career. It is put here with the expectation that 
it will increase interest and heighten anticipation of the detailed 
accounts of his doings. Then, too, the book should close with an 
exploration of his religious experience, for he is first, last, and 
all the time a man of God, 

Two contrasting types of biography are often encountered. The 

first is all praise, and the second is all debunking. If the record 

of Dr, Eddy is to make its full impact upon the reader, he must be 

known as a real person, with great strength and much weakness, with 

frequent 

many achievements and np failures. An effort is being made to 
avoid what sometimes is done, to enumerate a few faults and then 

attempt to explain them away. No, Sherwood WHfft deserves to be 

A 

pictured as he is. Thus this endeavor to portray him faithfully, 

"warts and all," To the degree that this is actually done, the 

reader will be unable to escape the magnetic pull of his personality. 

For, make no mistake about it, Siorviobd'<^S3Ey is one of the really 

A 

great souls of this generation, 

o£/eyi 

Anyone who reads much biography realizes that God has to work 

A 

with poor timber in building his kingdom on earth, frequently using 
lumber which was in the dry-kiln too short a time and has become 
warped and twisted, and sometimes an othei^rise good plank which is 
marred by knotholes, and often the boards are too thin and too narrow 
and too short, and many times he faces the ravages wrought by termites 0 
It was St, Paul who reminded the early church that not many wise were 
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called, and not many mighty* And he himself was known to utter a 
ourse against those who differed with his own opinions* 

It is a sobering and yet exhilarating experience to refleot 
unhurriedly upon the men chosen by Jesus to be his companions and 
the transmitters of his message to oncoming generations. Not one of 
them could sign himsl^f, Ph. P 0 There was not a consecrated priest 
or an ordained minister among them. You look there in vain for a 
genius in science, or a financier under whose touch everything turns 
to money, or a potentate with mighty power. The only office-holder 
in the lot had been a despised tax-collector in the pay of the 
enemy,, The only military man included probably had been a Zealot 
in the arny of rebellion. All the twelve came from the amfhar-arets, 
the people of the land who failed to observe the ceremonial laws and 
were therefore looked, upon as accursed by the orthodox. They were 
fishermen, artisans, peasants, consumed with the business of keep - 
ing themselves and their families alive. Even after they had walked 
with Jesus, they quarreled about chief plaoes in the kingdom; they 
went to sleep during -the crisis when he needed them most; once they wanted 
to bum down a village; one them denied with oaths that he even knew 
the master; one of them betrayed him with a kiss, Y et these are the 
men selected and trusted by Jesus with the responsibility of continuing 
his work. Off in a remote corner of the Roman Empire, these obscure 
followers of a Lord who had been crucified as an enemy of the comiramity 
began to turn the world upside down and swerved history into new 


channels» 
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John Wesley ms one of the great Christians of all time, but 
he made a miserable failure of his marriage, treating his wife as 
an inferior, and saying that as he lived for Christ, she must live 
for him, George Fox the Quaker made an imperishable contribution 
to succeeding generations, but he ms often cantankerous, quarrelsome 

\ f 

and rude, Winston Churchill is considered one of the greatest 
statesmen of the centur but he was so blinded by passion and 
prejudice that Jfhe sb id IJfcj " ^t. is alarming and 

also nauseating to see Mr, Gandhi striding half naked up the steps 

of the Viceregal palace,,, to parley on equal terms with the repre- 

\ 

sentative of the King Emperor," And the saintly Gandhi 

ruled his own household with an iron hand, making decisions with 


complete 


(disregard 


of 

the wishes of his wife and children. 


Listen bo the conversation of friends who have known Sherwood 
Eddy long and intimately and they will speak of (l) his tendency 


to paint in blacks and whites, with not enough use of shades in 
•\> between} (2) his exaggeration in public address} (3) his 

Ps 

j* lack of logic in presentation, and over stimulus of emotion} (£) 
hig^w A Ura ni a wor-mindednoss and use of atrocity stories} 

reversals of position# on war and peace} (<#) his ?aw »Mjuvintw K 

oO ! \ 7 

relegation of women to a second-class position in his thinking} 

(§) his .habit, common to itinerants, of endless repetition year 

s 

after year, especially of favorite i 1 lustrations} {&) his readiness 

£ 

to dogmatize with insuffient evidences (•) the ease with he blows hot 

f 1 *** I , 

S A coldl#t turning swiftly from one burning passion 

IC? ' J Ais A~>'oi<*cM 

to another} (■£) his extreme concentration on •utUtrii'criM* and 

. I / 4 00ncemE A H<> 

ignoring the of thos*around hiiqi and. oven fclww who 

are sympathetic/Vith his psychic research.* 1 sometime s sp^ak^bf his 
excessive oredulity. ' 


and then 
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Listen|jf to the conversations of friends who have known 

Dr. Eddy long end intimately and you will hear them speaking of 

(l) his tendency to paint in blacks and whites# with not enough use 

of shades in between; (2) his exaggeration in public address^; (3) 

vi due- 

his lack of logic and shallowness in presentation, and stimulus 

A 

of emotion; (4) his habit, common to itinerants, of endless repetition 
year after year, especially of favorite illustrations; (5) his 
readiness to dogmatize with insufficient evidence; (6) the ease' 
with which he blow hot and goes cold, turning swiftly from one 
burning passion to another; (7) his periods of war-mindedness and 
use of atrocity stories; (8) his reversals of position on war and 
peace; (9) his relegation of women to a second-class position 
in his thinking; (10) his extreme concentration on his own projects 
and^the^ignoring of the concerns of those around him; (ll) and 
even individuals who are sympathetic with his psychic research 
sometimes speak of his excessive credulity. 













qf 

Even in his early days in India, he ms known for his quick shifts 

of position. Louis Hieb writes. 

Occasionally Sherwood's devotion outran his good judgment. 

Appearing on one occasion at bur home with bloodshot eyes and 
sans eyeglasses, I asked did he break them. No, but he believed 
tiie Lord meant him to see without artificial aid'. How could he 
see? Well, he confined his reading to one verse per diem from 
the Bible and meditated on that. Of course, he soon discovered 
the difference between faith and presumption, but unfortunately 
he had thrown away the glasses. During,his honeymoon at Kodaikanal, 
the newly weds met a persuading Plymouth Brethren, who somehow 
induoed Sherwood and his bride, of good Churoh of England upbringing, 
to be immersed! Sherwood then had printed "for private circulation" 
a brochure explaining his "re-baptism". 
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Many letters have com* from old friends which are both 

a harsh 

appreciative and critical. Only one comment has wi acwKWiitaiwtixe 

A 

ring to it, "For reasons which I judge it is neither kind nor 


necessary to state, I must decline to respond to your request con— 

/£\ qi+drw t-A 

ceraing Sherwood Eady."' w 'Thls is the only 'c omme nt which I am leaving 

^ A word. 

unidentif ied^iJere is a friendly and frank MMKk from A. H, 

A. * 

Lichtys 


Your request is one of those s§-called $64 questions, or packages. 

I would much rather not reply at all. But, I that would not be fair 
to you ojL He impressed me as being a person of unusual ability as 
a publinspeaker; had a pleasing personality; was very earnest; and 
was a very unselfish man, of broad vision. Unfortunately, - in 
some respects, - he was a contemporary of Ur. John R, Mott, Fletcher 
Brockman; Bishdp Wm. F. McDowell, Robert E. Speer and some other 
persons of somewhat similar qualities. To me, Sherwood Eddy 
seemed the least stable and the most vacillating man in the group. 

He was dramatic and sometimes could almost match the late "Billy 11 
Sunday. -this.-.may .have the fviitgyomfch o£ an~ 

•complex resulting from his olo ee a eeooi&hisn with- &r>-J-®hn R. M©tt 
•and seme of the other men mentioned- above,. Sherwood Eddy merits 
high commendation for his ideals and. his courage. I confidently 
believe that he tried hard to do what he thought was best. 


This comment by Frank B. Lenz refleots the feeling of many 

friends. It is preceded and followed by warm words of appreciations 

In my humble opinion he would have been a greater leader in his 
day had he stuok to his first love - evangelism. But being an 
individual of insatiable curiosity he found himself getting tied 
up with "cause" after "cause", pushing each one with the enthus¬ 
iasm and fire of a zealot at least for a time and then hopping to 
s something else - whether it was peace, sex, rural reconstruction, 
socialism, or communication with the dead. Sherwood threw himself 
into the fray, organized committees and worked like a trooper to 
convert others to his viewpoint. But he didn’t stay put... Sherwood 
has written many books on world affairs, all of which are transitory 
in my poor judgment, none of them have the element of timeless¬ 
ness . 

Few men evaluate Dr. Eddy’s work in higher terms than Eugene 
E. Barnett, but he also says* 

To the critical sirwood was never the profound or convincing 
interpreter of Christianity which even moderately rigid re- 
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After paying high tribute, Henry Smith Leiper says 

also* 

VJiiile I ms in China, Sherwood came. I took him about 
the city of Tientsin, in my oar and made a number of 
contacts for him as he studied industrial and other 
conditions among the Chinese workers* it is typical of 
him that he was concerned about them and also typical that 
he hit the high spots and missed some of the qualifying 
factors, so that his reports were rather distressing to 
some of us who shared in the investigation on which they 
were based* To illustrate, one factory making matches 
showed a tremendous amount of phossey jaw because of the 
use of raw phosphorus# The doctor in charge of the 
medical service there was asked by Sherwood how many patients 
he had a day# The number was given. Afterwards I personally 
asked, T, How many of these are persons who work in the 
factory?” He said, "Only a small proportion because all 
their families get medical service free#” Sherwood didn't 
get that point even though I reiterated it to him, and 
therefore in his report he made it appear that the number 
of persons affected by the phosphorus was enomous# 

Actually, by Chinese standards it was rather remarkable 
that all the members of the family got free treatment, 
although that isn't to suggest that Sherwood wasn't right 
in thinking that the use of free phosphorus As a very 
terrible social evil# 
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quirements would demand. Moreover, some found disconcerting his 
all-out emphasis on a new facet of the Gospel each time he.came. 

On one visit he called upon his hearers in the name of patriotism 
to become Christians* Another time he concentrated his fire on 
the evils of industrialism and proclaimed a gospel of social 
justice, .Another time he was pointing the way to liberation from 
the spectral evils of an ill-adjusted sex life* 

In a letter which reveals a high estimate of Mr* Eddy, Ernest 
M. Best includes these lines* 

If he sometimes attacked windmills when other opponents were 
lacking, it detracts nothing from his zeal for .battle and .The 
Cause*,&k*CKiyxKyadxDd:i*xidMXK±x±sncOT£xte®x5±ii I graduated at 
Springfield in 1911* Starry-eyed with the vision of the Kingdom 
on earth set up by Euasohenbusoh and the new methods of religious 
education by George Coe and Company, Sherwood was invited, came 
with dogmatic assertions about the old personal religion of 
conversion and salvation* I was shocked at finding a top man in 
the Y, M, C. K so belated and I was mad enough to kick him. I 
met him next in England where I was with the Canadian Y. M # C. A* 

Fe didn 1 1 like his dogmatism and thought his brother Brewer much 
better* But I ms infuriated with his laments over the German 
civilian casualties by bombing after two years U* S, Silence on 
German .bombing of England. Later I was enraged by his pacifism- 
pious mentality - when the freedom of the world ms at staj£e* 

,*"' r Hugh C. Stuntz makes this comment* 

He came to Evanston to help recruit Y. M # C # A. workers for 
service with the British forces before America joined in the 
struggle of the first World War. At that time I was a seminary student 
at Garrett, and a nv/mber of us volunteered. E* E* Voight, now Bishop 
Voight of the Dakota area of the Me-thodist Church, and I offered 
our services. I remember vividly the personal interview we had 
with Sherwood Eddy in tdiich he declined our offer. Our names 
were of German derivation, and he was sure that such a D fact would 
make it impossible for the British Y. M. C. A* to use our services* 

I remember he made a terrific speech that night at a mass meeting- 
in Evanston, He certainly was a fire-eater* 

5A etjC* 

Mr* B* Tartt Bell tik gays 
A 

the occasion 

when he debated Homrd K# Beal of the University of North Carolina 
on the platform of the Y# M. C. A* program at State College in 
Raleigh in February, 1940. 00 It was a fighting speech in which 
Sherwood gave ittitnf three categories of persons who opposed United 
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Dr* Henry Sloan Coffin bears this witness: 

A 

I have often heard him at Northfield. Sometimes with great 
profit, at other times questioning his positions, but always 
admiring the fervor and intensity with which he spoke, ^en 
he was stirring enthusiasm for Whrld War I, I queried his atrocity 
stories; when he became a pacifist, 1 was equally questioning. But 
one could not-be angry with hiim, his patent sincerity disarmed 
criticism. One wishes that he might have added more balance to 
h 4$ fervor; but perhaps that would have made him less effective,. 

Mr 0 Raymond P D Kaighn sends this illumuninating and amusing 
s eWW*SfeU' " ‘ ' ■ 

One time during the First World War when Sherwood 0ame hack to 
Forest Hills from his visits to camps in France and the front 
trenches, he brought with him a lot of battlefield souvenirs - 
helmets, fatigue caps, guns, pistols, shells, cartridge cases, 
socks, etc. He used them in his talks on the horrors of war and when 
- they were moving from their home, Maud turned them all over to me 
to keep or dispose of. They were put in our attio until house¬ 
cleaning time when Mrs. Kaighn found that moths had gotten into 
the woolen stuff so these with small odds and ends were shoved 
into the furnace, to be quickly followed by a great BANG', that 
shook the house, knocked the furnace door nearly off and peppered 
me with bits of coal and ashes. That night in bed Mrs. Kaighn 
giggled and said, "that explosion ms just like Sherwood. He 
is an explosive person." and I said, "sure is, he had a way of 
getting under your skin,"-as I extracted another bit of coal 
with my fingernail from my chest. 


Carroll M. Moori says that if he has any weakness ^it is in the 
area of his relation to individuals who come for personal help. 
There was an impression that he was so involved and concerned 
with great world issues that there was not time for the ’little* 
problems of the individual•* r 
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States military forces be ins; sent to Europe. I don’t remember 
specifically the three categories, but you can be assured that 
any self-respecting man would not -want to be caught dead in any 
one of them. It ms a fighting speech, after which he walked off 
the platform without a single friendly word to Howard Bealo 

Dr. Fay C. Campbell provides an appropriate transition from 

critical to appreciative evaluations of Sherwood Eddy* 

Sherwood was a great prophet and wonderful friend. I mean to use 
both^of those descriptive adjectives. He lived at a time when the 
student and college world had to be aroused, ^is critics can say 
that he was not scholarly and that he was always riding a new hobby. 
Both of these things are true, in a sense, but neither is important. 
He changed his mind and his position too often. One never knew .what 
he would be saying next. But that was all right too. In a world 
without any moorings, in a decaying order, he was trying to help 
others to find the meaning of Jesus’ life. And he succeeded because 
he wa^ls always discovering something new himself. He was always 
growing and learning. The greatest thing akamt Sherwood ever did 
for me was his telling of the story of his deep conversion in India 
when he discovered the meaning of the story about the water which 
will quench thirst forever. I heard him tell that story many 
times. It was the sMucHiasecret of his life. ixkKsasdtxkiRKtHil 
ddttftkxK'fcBigcxBaa^cxiiiKBSxx The social prophet and the personal evan¬ 
gelist - whichever side of him one saw - he ms the man who lived 
on the eternal water which kept him fresh and vigorous. I was 
helped by Sherwood and am today, because of his unselfishness, 
teachableness, enthusiasm, courage, Bible-centered devotion. It 
is food for thought. The three most influential Christian leaders 
of my student days were laymen - Mott, Speer and Eddy. They were 
at home in the pulpits of all of our college and university chapels. 
They led the churches. 
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Sherwood Edbdy is a supremely happy man, possessing 1 buoyancy and 

resilience to an amazing degree. Ke has always been a joyous 

person# with the exception of a single period in India which I 

tell about later. Since college days he has had a message, a 

sense of mission# an exalted purpose* He has a passion for sharing 

all this in. public address and personal conversation 0 He has 

derived much satisfaction from working on his many books# although 

he does not write easily* To an almost unequaled extent, he has 

escaped drudgery and monotony* Rarely has he been under the necessity 

& 

of doing a job which he disliked* With a command of his time -which 

VyiOfOa./ u /tM e'/Av^or^Y>**-*-* 

is mm indeed, he has been able to spend his days creati/ely and 

A Q7 A 

joyously* //And he has had exceptional good fortune in his homelife. 

His first wife, Maud Arden, was a woman of deep spiritual power# 

unselfish to the last degree, and utterly devoted to Sherwood, 

merging her wishes# her energies and her hours with his in an 

e - jfltraopdimry way. The story of their marriage has this amusing 

aspect# at the time Sherwood was an ardent member of a Bachelors 1 
Anti-Matrimonial League 

4MI in India, whose members gloried in single blessedness* Old 
A 

friends like to tell of the occasion ivhen Sherwood first cast his 

eyes upon her beautiful face. His fall was immediate and flat. 

It is even rumored that his apostasy led to the dissolution of ttkm 

Bachelors 1 4BMMI League. Many years later David McConaughy wrote# 

It was in our home that you met Maud Arden; and in the Y # M # C. Ao# 
across the street# dear old Bishop Bell married you, with my two 
little daughters as the "flower girls.” Later we shared, that 
old Moslem 1 s bungalow, where we had a memorable jjajama meeting 
the night Madras shook with earthquake, end the dogs & other 
beasties made night hideouso 











He has never been obliged to earn bread and butter fpr his family. 
Sufficient money was inherited from his father* combined with his own 
ability to obtain gifts for his causes* so that lack of funds has 
seldom been % barrier. 
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Their only son Arden died at the age of fourteen, while away 
at the Hill School, His funeral was an experience long to be remembered. 
There was no sign of mourning, the windows were wide open and the sun 
streamed in. The service was a triumphal refrain from beginning to end. 
This letter which Sherwood wrote to friends reveals their spirit. 

% l is? \ 


Later^ friends expressed the wish that Maud had broken down and 
oried herself into exhaustion. For she never got over Arden’s going. 
She brooded over her loss and developed an uncontrollable eagerness 
to join him in the other world. For years she lived with a sense of 
expectancy that the end was near. 

Their only daughter Margaret was married to George Kerry Smith, 
Soon after the birth of their son Arden, a blood clot carried Margaret 


away, thus leaving Maud and Sherwood childless. ***>& a. ^AAe*****?**^^^* 

sai 

After Maud's death in 1945 ?, Sherwood and Louise Gates were 

e v»r A 

married. Vrrrm been Gen *™! Ri»crwtnry of ••-qtwhv'-k. 

A 

Si n l -s tla r r AftBuO'iw biun iil Tbl6dU and - M e n -fa r e ali and of ^te-Hatixmta 1 

t £ ^ i i ■ 




Bar 


A 


¥. !". C, ' A. of Gahm ign She is a woman of great ability and w mwurf; 

e,i-cehM*u4,l 

strength of character, and is ideally suited to Sherwood, S - ino er 

t v? ~£auz/tj~6>tvt y/«. | 

their marriage they have been inseparable, driving across this 7 
country in their car, both of them speaking, and making their foreign 
tours together. No man really deserves the love of two such women 
Thus temperament, circumstances and good fortune have combined to 
afford Sherwood maximum opportunity for happiness. And he has made 


t 


^ £, 




c F 3 




the most of all of them* 
























Miss Gates served the Young Women's Christian Association 
in^ Toledo, then £a Rio de Janeiro., «■ Brazil,!”on to 
Montreal, and for several years was General Secretary of 
the National Y, W, C. Ao of Canada, C>^£ 
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One of the impressive qualities of Sherwood Eddy is his physical 
vitality and consequent capacity for sustained activity. He has long 
been known as a horse for work. I have just spent eigjit days with 
him and continue to be astounded at his staying power, at the age of 
eighty-two. By nature he is gifted with a sturdy body, and by temper¬ 
ament he gets most out of it. Freedom from anxiety, intense interest 
in what he is doing, an inescapable sense of mission combine to bring 
JaG&dm. zestful application. 

His boundless energy, and until recently his black hair, have 

long caused observers to express astonishment when told his age. 

Until seventy he had much the appearance of a man only fifty. Even 

more impressive has been the youthful quality of his mind. Never 

hostile to innovation, yielding ever to insatiable curiosity, con- 

stantly moving about in mm places, his enthusiasm for new ideas has 

amazement 

been a continuing source of to his friends, to say nothing 

A 

of their consternation. 


© 


So I was not surprised when he said to me during a recent visit, 
"Now that Adventure (his autobiography) is practically completed, 

x 

what am to do?" I took his question seriously, althou^i I should have 

A 

known better, and replied, "^et me think about it, and Y will make 
a suggestion." But that was unnecessary, as 1 soon found out. Louise 
Eddy said to me, " Y ou know, we are planning a Mediterranean tour 
next winter. Sherwood wants to bone up on the Renaissance*." And. 
most innocently he pulled dom from the shelf a huge biography of 
Leonardo da Vinoi, and began to give me a book review as if I had 
never heard the man* s name before. It would not surprise me in the 
least to run across an advertisement soon of a new book by Ur. Eddy 


<?~r\ 











$ 


// 


Dr* Charles W. Gilkey wrote, 

jin long the many things I personally am grateful to you for is the 
pereniaial youthfulness of your spirit and adventurousness of your 
mind - moving out constantly across new frontiers, a,nd challenging 
us all to keep moving also. 




The result has been an ability to speak frequently and at 
length, and to turn out books at a rate which his friends sometimes 
bewail as ad nausoumV "Oh no, not another one!" has been "the 

: j* 

involunatry exclamation. Indeed, this bring to mind a good story, 
as told by Ben Barber. ''TJhen Eddy visited Calcutta just before 
going home on furlough, he said to our thirteen secretaries in " 
conference, * I want to get two good men to take over my work while 
I am in America,' They all got a good laugh at him because he 
really did two men's TOrk." 

Dr. Kenneth Scott Latourette has this to say. 


"You always have seemed to have tapped the springs of perpetual 
youth. In spite of the calendar, I am sure that you are still 
young, for you have found the Source and have helped many another to 
do so. As I think back over the msny contributions of which I know 
that you have made - and I know only part of them - it is plain to me 
that you have packed much more than seventy years of living into 
what is presumed to be the scriptural span. 

Professor Harrison S. Elliott wrote. 

The way you have continued during the years to tackle new problems 
and to exert aggressive and. significant leadership makes many of 
us realize that there is no inevitable necessity of growing old. 

You are for us the symbol of eternal youth 0 



TOien Dr. Eddy reached seventy, P. F. Jerome reiflinded 
him of these lines by John Burroughs written at that age. 

P/hatl Growing old? not me. 


aaovNvw 
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TZ vaf <-bi vtmvtj' For me, this is my boon, 

^ To hear the thrush at even. 

And know the hour. 

But feel like it is noon'. 
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J ,T re£^SMith had reason to exclaim, 

To^whal* far ports he now is travelling I know 
not. Three things I know, he is on the move, 
he is talking, he is writing* 
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the Divine Reoord shows the extent of his generosities# All 


.cident; could be multiplied by the hundred. Only 

A 


over the earth are to be found the Beneficiaries of his thought- 
* • fulness in sharing# F 03 


<rr^' 



ing# For years he sought counsel from his friends 

A 

about the .use of his money. Scott Nearing once, said to him. 

Rent a boat, get a sack, put all your stocks and bonds in 
the sack, tie some rocks around the sack^ ^ow out into the 
Atlantic, drop the whole mess over the side, and then row 
back# 

Allan Hunter adds the comment, n Sherwood listened soberly# 

For a period he was obsessed with desire to limit himself to 
an amount equal to the average income of the workers of the 
country# He never found a matematj/ical answer to his problem, 
but he has continued to live simply and give generously. 

A 


An illustration of his reluctance to spend much on his own 

ir 

enjoyment is provided by Oscar Starret* 

A 

We went to see one of Shakespearjjfe’s plays. Our income was 
small and we climbed up to seats in the second balcony. There 
we found Sherwood and Mrs# Etldy and their daughter and'had the 
privilege of sitting witlnjf.* M ''rhe reason for his being there 
was not as obvious as mine. 

Larry Hosie passes along this word, 

Sherwood quite, frequently called me at the Judson Memorial 
Churoh and "1 am starting on a long trip. 1 have oeen 

helping so-and-so, trying to establish himself in business or 
some other activity. May I send you §100, orv some dother 3 amount 9 

to administer for him until he finds 34101031(111100^ 3 . ou 

himself,** I must confess it put me in a 'll \ I” | 

dilkmma, but I wanted to copperate with SherwoodCSO 
but could hardly approve of his haphazard charities, all of 
which, of course, revealed the bigness of his heart. 













In spite of the fact that Mr* Eddy has always had money. 


he has always lived with simplicity and has spent little upon 

himself and his family* In the early days his mother agreed 

family 

never to increase their capital* if the boys would agree not to 

A 

reduce it. Sherwood’s sense of stewardship was always lively, 

QSJ . 

and he stinted himself in order to have more to share. Louis 

A 

Hieb bears this testimony, 

I understand he accepted no salary from the International 
Committee. He was most generous with the funds at his 
disposal. He handed me a roll of Rs. 100, saying " u se this 
for the Lord's work,” H e denied himself that he might have 
more money for the Kingdom, traveled 3rd class, dressed very 
plainly. Mrs. Hieb on one occasion chided Sherwood*s servant 
"boy" for allowing his master to wear his white suit too 
long, and said, "he needs a patch in the seat of his trousers 

r Haan traveling he sometimes failed to take along an extra 
suit of clothes, dnoe his white seersuoker got drenched in a 
storm just before Sherwood was due to speak. He calmly changed 

to a multicolored pair of pajamas and entered the pufjjdt without 

a smile. (&) 

Only the other day Louise Gates said to me, 1 For the first 

time in his life, Sherwood is beginning to be willing to spend 

a little mon^r just for his own enjoyment," He has bought 

a Searsi Roebuck phonograph with automatic record 

changer, started to stock up with long-playing classical records* 

— or 

and it mey not be long now until he publishes a pamphlet dp at 

S A 

least send out a report letter - on Records I Enjoyi 
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on the gloi'ies of Florence and Rome* 

jar. 

Of incalculable help to4Ma* has been his ahirlity to accept 

A / 

criticism, and even his avid search for it ./"You know, I have a 

hide like a rhinocerous. So lay on Macduff," he would say, I 

have seen this quality demonstratec/on a hundred occasions, Showwood 

tf<? and I was SSat twenty-six when I became his secretary, 

Ed-ey is twenty years older than I am, but he never let this difference 

A 

in age be a barrier to free exchange of ideas. Our most serious 

divergence of judgment came over the question of war and peace. 

Parts of 1916 and 1917 were spent in the British Isles and France, 

He was possessed by a strorg conviction of the righteousness of the 

war effort on the part of the Allies, and when he detected traces of 

Christian pacifism in my conversation, he became alarmed for my future., 

Many and vigorous were the arguments we had on the subject. It happened 

that I felt obliged to clarify and systematize my ideas by writing 

revised 

them down (years later the manuscript ms published as The Sword or 

A - 1 — 

the Cross) , and at the same time Mr, Eddy was dictating to me the 
manuscript of his book The Right To Figfot, Later we collaborated 
in bringing out the volume The Abolition of War, Then came the 
period -when our convictions again clashed and we had countless 
discussions of the issue, Within a month, the neighbors in Jackson¬ 
ville must have been disturbed by the vigor of our exchange as we 
walked round and round the block. All this has not offended Sherwood, 
it is rather what he expects from a friend. He has sometimes been 
rough on me as he criticized a section of my manuscript, and always 


he has wanted me to be frank with him 

















An illustration of Dr. Eddy's ability "to make friends 
and influence people" by his oharm in accepting criticism 

is furnished by S, Wirt Tfiley, 

I often wondered how Sherwood could write so many books, but 
I got some enlightenment when he was commissioned to write a 
short history of the Y. M. C. A. on the occasion of its 
centennial in 1944. H e undertook to do it all within thirty 
day. Of course, he attested only to utilize secondawL 
sources. The speed with which he plowed through the snack of 
historical books and documents assembled for him made an 
ordinary person fairly dizzy. Then he "picked the brains" of 
a surprising number of other persons. The speed with which 
he got the gist of what he had absorbed into type was also 
amazing. Then came the conferences with the critical readers 
of his manuscript. That certainly gave the members of the 
Centennial Committee's sub-committee on Historical Resources 
a busy week or two. Probably no one ever accused Sherwood of being 
wholly objective. Hig sense of mission compelled him to give 
currently dominant ideas a ride on every possible vehicle. 

But he ms sweet about it and gradually eliminated what was , 
not history. On the other hand, the Committee having admonismd 
him not to write just a laudatory account, Sherwood confessed'' 
not only the real faults and shortcomings of the Y, M, C. A., 
but some that were not so. But again when the critical readers 
confronted him with facts to the contrary he modified his 
statements. The book was widely read by the constituency and 
has been very useful. 
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When I wrote to about attempting this biography, 

A 

he insisted that emphasis be placed upon his weak points. 

His feelings had been aroused by a biography which is all-praise 
with he 

Marif no adverse judgments and made it clear that he did not want 

A A 

anybody to write that kind of book about him 0 Before me is an 
exchange of letters with f). Willard Lyon about a manuscript, 11 It 
is going through a sieve of excellent critics* Please let me have 
your frank and relentless criticism of this* 11 In one of his letters 
Eddy wrote that he was probably devoting too much space to Fletcher 
Broclonan. To which Lyon said that he thought the explanation 




unnecessary, since Sherwood had iM mdm* twice as much space to himself# 


And the reply came, "I read aloud, laughing, to Gene Barnett your 
closing sentence about my not having to apologize for writing so 
much about Brockman when I had written so much more about myself 0 



Thank God for a sense of humor, 

CL- 


It kas been more than sense of humor which has enabled Sherwood 


Eddy to take criticism without the slightest trace of rancor. In 

him real humility is blended with the stalwart conviction that his 
the utmost 

work is of gttttfr importanbe* At close range I saw an illustration 

A 

of this when he handed to me an Introduction to his auto^ibggraphy 
which had just come from Reinhold Niebuhr, in which very nice things 


indeed. No child was ever more pleased with a new 

bicycle than Sherwood was warmed by these words of appreciation. 

Yet he wrote to Niebuhr, in all sincereity, that he failed to 

1 / tft/Vcu * 

recognize the man a - bou b- th e tat .i on wa a v/i ■ it fr There is 


no mock humility about Dr, Eddy, He really is aware of his faults 


and weaknesses and failures 0 He seeks criticism for the purpose 












Across the years Eddy has been known for his keen 

sense of humor and his hearty laugh ^has always been infectious. 

^ ' Avn » 1 ‘ * 

For that reason Maud Eddy tried to get him to bring Jfefe into the 

„ * 'a 

seriousness of his addresses 0 She mg’ knoiinn to send up a message, 
"Tell Sherwood to smile." And he would. James Myers talks about 
this quality^ 

You exemplify three great qualities which the world needs in fuller 
measure - a profound faith in God; a brave spirit; and, if I may 
mention it in the same breath, a swell sense of humorl In fact 
I believe only a man can laugh as you do, who has the first two 
qualities mentioned. 
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of improvement. He has superlative admiration for Hr, Ni©buhr 
and ms pleased that his friend thought well of what he had written. 

But foremost in his mind was the realization that such praise from 
so eminent a leader would increase the reading of the story of his 
work in many lands. In this mmpm of humility and awareness of the 
significance of his experiences, Mr. Eddy bears close resemblance to 
the Apostle Paul. 

His realization of the importance of his work grows out of his 
religious experience. God is very near and accessible to Sherwood 
Eddy. This has been true since his early days in the student con¬ 
ferences and with the Student Volunteer Movement, when he fervently 
pleaded with men to find the will of God and do it, even if it meant 
leaving home and going to the far comers of the earth. PJhen he went 
to India the magnitude of the suffering and the obvious inadequacy of 
his own resources drove him to constant prayer. In his evangelistic 
work he had to pray, and,more than that, he was under obligation to 
teach young converts and students for the ministry how to pray. 

Before and during his interviews for funds with which to carry on 
great enterprises, he prayed fervently. In the war zone he prayed 
for the soldiers as they faced terrible temptations. Before taking 
up a new venture, he preyed about it. Many were the individuals for 

whom he made intercession through the years. In thought and in 
deed, he lived prayerfully. Out of all this came the deepening con¬ 
viction that he must follow in the footsteps of the Master and be about 


his Father’s business 
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Nothing about Dr. Eddy is so important as this driving sense 

of mission, this impelling purpose, this awareness of partnership 

with the Sod and Father of our Lord Jesus Christ. His energy has 

been devoted to the winning of men to Christ and to his way of 

brotherly 

reverent obedience to God's will and the rendering of service 


to the bodies and minds and spirits of human beings, created in the 

divine image. No conviction has been more oertain than that the 

meaning of life is found in walking with God and„working with him. I 

So Sherwood Eddy has taken life seriously. Time is precious 

opportunity and must nob be frittered away. Every hour must be put 

to good use. Diligence is a high form of godliness. Louise Eddy 

tells of the night when she and Anne Guthrie failed to find him at 

the place they had agreed to meet. So Anne said, "I will walk down 

toward the subway station." Soon she returned and said, "A block 

a 


away I saw a man leaning against 


lightpost, reading a book. I 


know it is Sherwood," And so it 7/as, waiting at thewong corner. 

For sixty years he has been reading while leaning against # lightpost^ 

A 


in barber shops, while waiting for customs officials, on trains, 
Before appointments, always reading. The slow train upon which I 
recently arrived in Jacksonville is known locally as "the puddle- 
jumper." Sherwood v/as much concerned that I had to take so long 
for the trip^but quickly consoled me, "I am sure you had something 
to read." It urns simply unthinkable to him that a man would just 


sit and do nothing. 










For this reason John Haynes Holmes was able to write. 



I should have to look hard and seek far to find any one who has 
lived more* unselfishly and devotedly to the'best and highest than 
yourself* Always you have given all you have to the truth as you 
see it - and that 1 s the testl Myriads theworld around rise up 
to oall you blessed# 


Miles H e Krumbine has this word of appreciation. 

Your life bore the scrutiny of a very sceptical and slightly 
cynical young man back in 1923, and from that scrutiny you have 
emerged as a good deal greater figure than you were when you were 
still a legend and had not been born into reality in my personal 
experience* . ‘ 1 * 


President William J* Hutchins sent this tribute* 

A knight i£ a man who, with the enthusiasm and abandon of youth, 
gives himself to a life of service. I love you for many reasons, 
but on this birthday of yours I salute you as a gallant knight of 
God. 


*■ Eugene E. Barnett expresses this judgment. 

Through the years Jre has been a truly selfless sra and dedicated 
man. And I have myself witnessed multitudes of men capitvated by 
his -spirit and drawn first to him and then through him to his 
Master. My own personal friendship and association with him 
has been one of the most cherished experiences of my life. 
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Yet Mr. Eddy can relax quickly and completely. He has long 

7M«< 1 ->*.■*- />, 

been a good sleeper and has been known to take a nap under almost 

A A 

every conceivable situation. Robert McAulay tells of the time in 


Russia, when in the midst of a vigorous discussion outdoors, Sherwood 


said, "You go right ahead, I’m going to get a few winks." 


himself down on the grass, soon was sound’ asleep. 



Flinging 


Long ago tflKfc Eddy was quite a hunstman, shooting prairie 

ohioken in the old Indian Territory, then tigers and elephants in 

<— J-oftJ J e yl,e«>— 

India, in Ghin*. Even listening to him tell of these 

exploits is exciting. One night during the First World War when 



he had finished his meeting with soldiers in a camp in Wales, he 

suggested that we walk the three miles to the village. Becoming 

absorbed in his hunting stories, we took the wrong turn and found 
additional 

ourselves miles from our beds. 

A 

For utter relaxation though, give him a good game of bridge. 
Already the tall tales about his bridge playing are becoming 
apocryphal. He plays bridge the way he does everything else, 
with zest and eagerness. Listen to this description by Gordon 
Gilkey, 

I want to speak of one of Sherwood’s very human and vdiolly 
delightful traits - his intense enjoyment of bridge. I shall 
never forget our prolonged games in the heat and dust (and fleas) 
of Russian trains, and a lengthy match at a swank hotel in 
Toronto, But irty most vivid memory is a match of eight weeks’ 
during which the two Gilkeys and the two Eddys had when in 1947 
they made up a seminar#-'of four and journeyed to Czechoslovakia 
and return. To see Sherwood pick up his oards, stare at them, 
run his tongue all the way round his lips, exclaim "this looks 
slammishl" and then pull up his chair and start slapping his 
cards down on the table - this was an experience. And, like 
most Yale men, he was always a good sport and a good loser. From 
a Harvard man like myself, that is the highest praise’. 














1 


Gale Seaman tells of a ride over a rough road which required an 
hour and a half. After a brief conversation, Eddy said that he 
was tired and vrould take a nap, and slept for an hour until ajjaJcened 
by a whistle as the train rushed by. 


W. Brewer Grant writes, 

I can remember his terrific drive and the fact that he played 
bridge with the same intensity that he did everything else In 
fact four of us played bridge every spare minute on the entire 
trip. He carried a deck of cards in his pocket end if we ware 
delayed in the Russian Customs Inspection, out vrould come the 
cards and a bridge gamo would take place on the top of a suiteese 
or any other convenient table. 


Daniel J. Fleming remembers th ar b 


He relaxed almost as intensely as he worked. I remember coming 
across the Pacifio on a boat on which Eddy and Mott were passengers. 

One night we three gathered in Mott's cabin. Down in the center of the 
narrow space between the berths was a long, open box with the whole 
E noyol opedia Brl ttanica r eady for use. But that night we had a 
detective story and read until two o’ clock. Mott was to take tfefrww 
service on that morning, and his wife chided him, sayingXgK&NIAIflD "J N39 
,, could hardly ask God’s blessing on the service 

WC3Q PlJtrgv^ a f ter such a night. * CDNOIliaNOD aiv 
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Thus Dr. Eddy has worked with intensity and relaxed 

witl^Leal. One reason for this was revealed when Louise Eddy said, 

"Sherwood never lives in the past." He does not exult over his 

triumphs nor brood over his failures. What he is doing at the moment 
so it 

is entriguing and fascinating that he throws himself into with complete 

A A 

abandon. His power of concentration is something to behold,' Nearby 
a roomful of his wife* s guests may be carrying on cheerful and vigorous 
discussion, but he doesn't notice it, he simply can’t be bothered^* 
by it all. Attention to what he is doing brings an amazing degree 
of oblivion to all else. 

The quality of courage must be stressed if we are to understand 

Mr. Eddy. Fear has played an obscure and minor role in his life. 

His decisions have rarely been made timidly and anxiously. Impetuous 

self- 

by nature, with abounding oonfidence,Jbfefc mx*** with something 

/W 

approaohing a sense of fatalism about his own safety, he rushed in 


A 

"where angels fear to tread," With a Polish pilot in a second- 
rate plane, he was flown over the Russian battle front. In the 
trenches at front, he advanced much farther than his permit allowed. 
Curing a submarine attack at sea, he showed no signs of fear. 

In the midst of an air attack on London, he was as exhilarated as 
a boy at a circus. In a storm on the high seas, he jauntily poked 
fun at his seasick friends. In their bedroom at Batlagundu, four 
sticks were kept permanently in the four corners of the room, to be 
within easy reach when a cobra was encountered. When they ventured 
out at night, a lantern cast its feeble glow ahead and a steady 
dapping of hands gave warning to snakes to get out of the way, 
Sherwood has what is sometimes crudely called intestinal fortitude^ 
















The consequence is a feeling of intense satisfaction in what 



he is doing. About this L. E, McLaohlin wrote. 


I think you had fun in spite of the burden of work which lay upon 
you. Work, to use Charlie McCarthy’s expression, sometimes "mows 
us down.' Yet for most of us work acts like a pair of wings and 
lifts us.** 5 ' 


Edward C. Jenkins puts it this way, 

f 

You have always maintained a perfectly amazing enthusiasm for 
those purposes which you held dear, No man of my acquaintance 
has seemed co continuously jdjbc and effectively alive 0 
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Not that ho would say to him, "Go to now, I must not bo afraid, I 

must sot an example of courage." It simply nver ocourrod to him 

A 

to shake with fright. 


It was tho same -when ho present unpopular ideas. He fent never 
sel£> A 

had to braca him^ grit his teeth, and get it over -with. The idea 

k 

never entered his mind to say anyting else than what he thought was 

//* 

true and necessary. #e nounoed student strike-breakers for taking 


A 

bread from the workers 1 children; he drew a damning indictment of 

capitalism for business men at luncheon; he debated his brother 
he voted the Socialist ticket; 

Brewer on the present social order; before white congregations he 


deplored the evils of segregation; in Arkansas he took the part of 

share-croppers; in the early days when labor union were under vicious 

attack he publicly supported the C. I # 0.; he shocked many audiences 

by his frank talk about sex relations; he disregarded the advice of 

many friends in continuing his psychic explorations; he made spirited 

<£> 

attacks on literalist fundamenfialism; in China at banquets of public 

* 

officials he denounced graft and corruption in office} to influential 

* (£> 

Japanese he exposed their nation’s traffic in opium in China; in 

A 


Moscow he requested a meeting of communist offioials forthe purpose 

of pointing out what seemed to him to be the evils of their system, 

and when it was arranged talked as plainly as ever he did in Keokuk 

or Kalamazoo (muttering to friends at the end, "I gave ’em hell, 

fed /«fS 

didn’t I?) ; he challenged the leader of the society to a 


debate on religion, in spite of the protests of some members of his 
party, and spoke fearlessly before a packed house in Moscow; to their 


faces he told a group of Nazi supporters in Berlin why the rest of 


s pacifist 


the world was so shocked at their ideas and behavior, 

d 

days he debated admirals and generals; then he turned around and 


;jin hi 

I 
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debated his pacifist friends ('well do I remember the vigor of his 
attack because I -was on the receiving end at a student meeting at 
the University of Mississippi which lasted until midnight)^ Timidity 
is not one of Dr. Eddy’s weaknesses* nor has he been known to take 
counsel of fear. Ye$ verily, "Ye gods', what a man'," 


i 
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Not that he would say to himself, "Go to now, I must not be afraid, I 
must set an example of courage 0 rt It simply never occurred to him to 
shake with fright. 

It was the same when he presented unpopular ideas. He never had 
to brace himself, grit his teeth, and get it over with, 
never entered his mind to say anything else than what he thought was 
true and necessary. He denounced student*® strike-breakers for taking 
bread from the workers 1 children; he drew a damning indictment of , 
capitalism for business men at luncheon; he debated his brother Brewer 
on, the present social order; he voted the Socialist ticket; before 


/V 

white congregations he deplored the evils of segregation; in Arkansas 


he took the part of share-croppers; in the early days when labor unions 

•'(A/ 

were under vicious attack, he publicly supported the C. I. 0.; he 
shocked many audiences by his frank talk about sex relations; he 


disregarded the advice of many friends in continuing his psychic 
explorations; he made spirited attacks on literalist fundamentalism; 
in his pacifist days he debated admirals and generals; then he turned 
around and debated his pacifist friends (well do- I remember the vigor 
of his attack because I was on the receiving end at a student meeting 
at the University of Mississippi which lasted until midnight); in 
Czarist Russiahe addressed forbidden meetings of students behind 

(S> 

closed doorsjtn China at banquets of public officials he denounced 

A 

graft and. corruption in office; later in China he addressed hostile 
audiences of communist students; he pleaded personally with Chiang 
Kai-shek to thrown himself on the side of the peasant and workers; 
to influential Japanese he exposed their nation 1 s traffic in opium 

3B 

in China* in Turkey he presented Christianity to hostile Moslem 



















/tn addressing an audience in Kansas, where many farmers 
and wives were present;, he launched into an attack on 
the praotice of some farmers of spending more money- 
on their pigs and cows than on their wives, and of 
giving more attention to the Mrth of a litter of pigs 
than they did to the birth of. their own children) . 



from Mukden he oabled 
indictment of Japan 1 s 


i* 6ene\r+-> 

to the League of nations a blistering 
aggression) /* 


he sought an interview with and gave a copy of the New Testament 
to a Siamese prince priest, idio like Gotama had renounced his 
royal prerogatives; 
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students; In Moscow he requested a meeting of communist officials 

for the purpose of pointing out what seemed to him to be the evils 

of their system, and when it was arranged talked as plainly as ever he 

did in Keokuk or Kalamazoo (muttering to friends at the end, tf I gave 

1 em hell, didn’t I?); he challenged the leader of'the godless society 

to a debate on religion, in spite of the protests of some members of 

his party, and spoke fearlessly before a packed house in Moscow; 

he formed an exceedingly favorable impression of Tito and publicly 

took his side in tafe* controversy with the Roman Catholic Church; 

A 

to their faces he told a group of Nazi supporters in Berlin why the 
rest of the world was so shocked by their ideas and behavior * Timidity 
is not one of Dr* Eddy’s weaknesses, nor has he been knovm to take 
counsel of fear. Yea verily, w Ye gods’, what a manl H 
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Especially appropriate and applicable to Sherwood Eddy are 
these lines by John 5unyan* written three hundred years ago. 

No. 1209 See Corwin 
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Much more of Sherwood Eddy* s oharaoter will be revealed as 
we turn to a detailed consideration of the different stages of "his 
work, especially in the eluding chapter when we concentrate on his 

A. 

religious faith and experience. 
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We do not like to be reminded t>f the fact. that.this relationship 
began under a chartered company -whose sole motive in all it did 
in India -was to acquire riohes for its shareholders 
servants,, for do the more sensitive among us like to remember 
that this company oonquered India -with the sword.*o the surest 
test is ask who got the lc*t. It was Cli ™ n ^f ] 

after the easy victory at Plassey, who swept £234,000 (1, 170,000) 
into hie own pooket and then stood "astonished at his own moderation. 
By far the graver fact is that we had to go on conquering ^dia-.o 
T.Ionro, who Governor of Madras, wrote in his famous Minute of 1 17, 
"There is, perhaps, no example of any conquest m which the natives 
have been so completely excluded from all share of government of 
their country as in British India." ... The system these great 
administrators condemned remained virtually ^° r a ° ^ 

after the date of Monro’ 3 Ifdnute.o. it was not till 1864 that 
the first Indian was admitted to the Indian Civil Service; ree 
more entered in 1871 0 As late as 1918, after 83 years of equality, 
the Indians in the I. C. S. amount oil only to 5 per cent... 
in April, 1919, was one of those deeds that poison history, the 
massacre in an enclosed garden at Amritsar of an unarmed crowd; 
of whom 379 were killed and MR 1,200 voundjf-AU India was 
roused, and Gandhi became the unchallenged leader of Congress_ 
and made first essay in civil disobedience against our Satanic 
Government." 


In 1913, he wrote. 

On the whole, however, political unrest has largely subsided, 
and the growing sense of nationalism which has to cane to stay 
in India is flowing in normal channels of loyalty to the British 
Government, 
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^ And in 1953, Roger E. Baldwin 
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blind to the greed and ruthlessness of the imperial powers, and 
so unaware of the approaching storm of world war. Before looking 

oloser at attitude, listen to these disturbing words by 

Professor linger 

One cannot study this period without marvelling at the exuberance 
and optimism which went hand in hand with recklessness and confidence in 
oonduot of foreign affairs. It was taken for granted that the 
world was marked out by Providenoe for exploitation by the European 
white man end that the principle of every man for himself and the 
devil take the hindmost was natural law. In the writings of the 
statesmen ai$ in the writings of journalists there is very little 
trace o^deeper understanding. The rise of Japan, the Adua disaster, 
tne i « rising, none of these epoch-making events really opened 
the eye3 of Europe. Even Lord Salisbury could see in the world 
nothing but a few virile nations and a large number of dying nations. 

The basic problem of international relations was who should out up 
the victimso 

We should not really be surprised, then, at what Sherwood 


wrote as late as 1910, 


If Great Britain withdrew, India would welter in blood, with 
hopeless, internal wars. The material resources developed in the 
country would be neglected, and the clock of India's history would 
be put back for centuries. The Sikhs would rise in the Punjab, the 
Mohammedans would possess the rest of northern India, the Marathas 
would rule the west, Mysore or some native state would hold the south, 
endless internal wars would result, and progress would be impossible. 
Russia, Japan, or 'some other nation would surely invade India.. 0 
the wise policy of Lord Morley and the British government wins the 
loyalty of the conservative majority, by giving the people self- 
government as fast as they are really capable of enjoying it. 


And in 1913, he wrote. 

The enlarged councils of Lord Morley, which constitute the 
beginnings of little parliaments, the firm yet friendly measures 
of government under the present Viceroy, the wider diffusion of 
education, the gradual leaveing of the masses, the growing 
aspirations of the people, all point toward the goal of India 

plaoe at some distant day as a great and self-governing 
member of the British Empire, the Kohninoor amid the splendid but 
lesser jewels of its crown,, 

In 1913 he only envisage Qt$ "some distant day" when 
India still be part of the British Empire. 

* A 
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As far back as 1899, when he visited Lucknow and was reminded 
of the <£aO$$ h of 1857, he wrote of the heroism of the British, 

* (D 

with no hint of their responsibility for the mutiny. 

It moved me deeply to stand at the great gateway battered with 
bullets and the rents of cannon balls, where day after day men 
had stood and fallen at their post in the storm of death, and I 
thanked God as 1 remembered that the rule of England meant the 
reign of righteousness instead of chaos in India. 
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'fears 

^before Sherwood Eddy landed in India, Mr. Gandhi began hia 
campaign of non-violent resistance in South Africa, and con- 

hia activities there until four years after the termination 



of Eddy’s residence.in India 0 Yet the latter's report letters and 
cCu^ui^K fye'ritji. St*\s 

other writings never mention his name. In/rhe New Era in Asia, 

^ A - -— 

published in 1913, the name of Gandhi is not listed in the Index. 


In those days Sherwood Eddy held the prevailing high estimte of 
***- k-CsKtyfa fy y * € f&*4L ' f 

empire and paid little attention to international politics. 

■'A 

Lati^c he was to^ecbfte an ardent—supporter of\Mahatma Gandhi 
in his\wnwviolent^ gtru^le for independence and genuine self- 
government, But more of that in a subsequent seotion. 











Chapter 2 


WHAT MANNER OF MAN IS SHERWOOD EDDY? 


This chapter might appropriately come at the end of the story of 
Sherwood Eddy* s oareer. It is put here with the expectation that it will 
inorease interest and heighten anticipation of the detailed accounts of 
his doings. Then, too, the book should olpse with an exploration of his 
religious experience, for he is first, last, and all the time, a man of God, 

Two contrasting types of biography are often encountered, ®he first 
is all praise, and the second is all debunking. If the life of Dr, Eddy 

is to make its full impact upon the reader, he must be known as a real 

person, with great strength and much weakness, with many achievements and 
frequent failures. An effort is being made to avoid what sometimes is 
done, to enumerate a few faults and then attempt to explain them away. 

No, Sherwood Eddy deserves to be pictured as he is. Thus this endeavor 
to portray him faithfully, "warts and all," To the degree that thiw is 

actually done, the reader will be unable to escape the magnetic pull of 

his personality 0 For, make no mistkke about it, he is one of the really 
great souls of this generation. 

Anyone who reads much biography realizes that God often has to work 
with poor timber in building his kingdom on earth, frequently using lumber 
whioh was in the dry-kiln too limited a time and has become warped and 
twisted, and sometimes an otherwise good plank whioh is marred by 
knotholes, and often the boards are too thin and too narrow and too 
short, and many times he faces the ravages wrought by termites. It'was 
St. Paul who reminded the early church that not many wise were called, 
and not many mighty. And he himself was known to utter a ourse against 
those who differed with his own opinions. 

It is a sobering and yet exhilarating experience to reflect unhurriedly 
upon the men chosen by Jesus to be his companions and the transmitters 
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of his message to oncoming generations* Not one of them could sign 
himself Ph 0 D* There ms not a consecrated priest or an ordained 
minister among them© You look there in vain for a genius in science, 
or a financier under whose touch everything turns to money, or a potentate 
with mighty power. The only office-holder in the lot had been a despised 
tax-collector in the pay of the enemy* The only military man included had 
been a Zealot in the army of rebellion 0 All the twelve came from the 
am-har-arets, the people of the land who failed to observe the ceremonial 
laws and were therefore looked upon as accursed by the orthodox 0 They 
were fishermen, artisans, peasants, consumed with the business of keeping 
themselves and their families alive* Even after they had walked with 
Jesus, they quarreled about chief places in the kingdom; they went to 
sleep during the crisis when he needed them most; once they wanted to 
burn down a village; one of them denied with oaths that he even knew 
the master; one of them betrayed him with a kiss* Yet these are the men 
selected and trusted by Jesus with the responsibility of continuing his 
work* Off in a remote corner of the Roman Empire, these obscure followers 
of a Lord who had been crucified as an enemy of the community began to 
turn the world upside down, and swerved history into new channels. 

Listen to the conversations of friends who have known Dr* Eddy 
long and warmly and you will hear them speaking of (l) his tendency to 
paint in blacks and whites, with not enough use of shades in between; 

(2) his exaggeration in public address; (S) his lack of logic and 
shallowness in presentation, and undue stimulus of emotion; (4) his 
habit, common to itinerants, of endless repetition year after year, 
especially of favorite illustrations; (5) his readiness to dogmatize 
with insufficient evidence; (6) the ease with which he blows hot and 
goes cold, turning swiftly from one burning passion to another; (7) 
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his periods of war^mindedness and use of atrocity stories; (8) his ~ 
reversals of position on war and peace; (9) 

his extreme concentration 

on his own projects and often the ignoring of the concerns of those 
around him; da and even individuals who are sympathetic with his psychic 
research sometimes speak of his excessive credulity 0 

Many letters have come from old friends which are both appreciative 
and critical. 

Galen Fisher speaks 

of his "amiable weaknesses©" Clarence E 0 Lemmon says, "I have often 
thought of Theodore Roosevelts characterization of himself as fitting 
quite well the mind of Sherwood Eddy, ’an average mind highly energized. 1,1 
Few men evaluate Eddy’s work in higher terms than Eugene E 0 Barnett, but 
he also says* 

To the critical Sherwood was never the profound, or convincing in¬ 
terpreter of Christianity -vhich even moderately rigid requirements 
would demand. Moreover, some found disconcerting his all-out 
emphasis on a new facet of the Gospel each time he came. On one 
visit he called upon his hearers in the name of patriotism to 
become Christians© Another time he concentrated his fire on the 
evils of industrialism and proclaimed a gospel of social justice* 

# Another time he was pointing the way to liberation from the special 
evils of an ill-adjusted sex life. 

Even in his early days in India, he was knoim for hie quick shifts 

of position,, Louis Hieb writes* 

Occasionally Sherwood 1 s devotion outran his good judgment* Appear- 
on one occasion at our home with bloodshot eyes and sans eyeglasses, 

I asked him if he broke them. No, but he believed thJTTord meant 
him to see without artifioial aid 1 . How could he see? Tfell, he con¬ 
fined his readings to one verse per diem from the Bible and meditated 
on thato Of course, he soon discovered the difference between faith 
and presumption, but unfortunately he had thrown away the glasses. 

Luring his honeymoon at Kodaikanal, the newly weds met a persuading 
Plymouth Brethren, vfrio somehow dnduced Sherwood and his bride, of good 
Church of England upbringing, to be immersed 1 , Sherwood then had printed 
*for private circulation" a brochure explaining his "re-baptism," 
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This -word from Frank B. Lenz reflects the feeling of many friends. 

It is preceded and followed by warm words of appreciation. 

In iry humble opinion he would have been a greater leader in his day 
had he stuck to his first love - evangelism. But being an individual 
of insatiable curieeity he found himself getting tied up with "cause” 
after "cause", pushing each one with the enthusiasm and fire of a 
zealot, at least for a time, and then hopping to something else - 
whether it was peace, sex, rural reconstruction, socialism, or communication 
with the* dead. Sherwood threw himself into the fray, organized committees 
and worked like a trooper to convert others to his viewpoint. But he 
didn*f stay put*. 

Here is a friendly and frank comment from A. H* Liohty, 

Your request is one of these so-called $64 questions. I would much 
rather not reply at all© But, that wuld not be fair to you 0 He 
impressed me as being a person of unusual ability as a public speaker; 
had a pleasing personality; was very earnest; and was a very un¬ 
selfish man, of broad vision. Unfortunately, - in some respects, - 
he was a contemporary of Ur© John R© Mott, Fletcher Brockman, Bishop 
TOn© F* McDowell, Robert E. Speer and some other persons of somewhat 
similar qualities. To me, Sherwood Eddy seemed the least stable and 
the most vacillating man in the group© He was dramatic and could 
almost match the late n Billy” Sunday. Fart of this may have been the 
outgrowth of an inferiority complex resulting from his close associa¬ 
tion with Ur© John R© Mott and some of the other men mentioned above© 
Sherwood Eddy merits high commendation for his ideals and his courage. 

I confidently believe that he tried hard to do what he thought was 
besto 

Carroll M© Moon says that if he has any weakness 

it is in the area of his relation to individuals who oome for personal 
help© There was an impression that he was so involved and concerned 
with great world issues that there was not time for the "little" 
problems of the individual© 

In a letter which reveals a high estimate of Mr* Eddy, Ernest M. 

Best includes these lines* 

If he sometimes attacked windmills v/hen other opponents were lacking, 
it detracts nothing from his zeal for battle and The Cause. I 
graduated at Springfield in 1911© Starry-eyed with the vision of the 
Kingdom on earth set up by Rauschenbusoh and the new methods of religious 
education by George Coe and Company, Sherwood was invited, came with 
dogmatic assertions about the old personal religion of conversion and 
salvation© I was shocked at finding a top man in the Y© M© C* Ao so 
belated and I was mad/ enough to kick him© I met him next in England 
where I was with the Canadian Y* M© C. A We didn*t like his dogmatism 
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and thought his brother Brewer much better* But I was infuriated 'with 
his lament over the German civilian casualties by bombing after two years 
of IT* So silence on German bombing of England. Later I was enraged by 
his pacifism - pious mentality - when the freedom of the world was at 
stake. 

After paying warm tribute* Henry Smith Leiper says also* 

■While I was in China* Sherwood came. I took him about the city of 
Tientsin in my car and made a number of contacts for him as he studied 
industrial and other conditions among the Chinese workers. It is 
typical of him that he was concerned about them, and also typical that 
he hit the high spots and missed some of the qualifying factors* so 
that his reports were rather distressing to some of us who shared in 
the investigation on which they were based* To illustrate* one factory 
making matches showed a tremendous amount of phossey jaw because of the 
use of raw phosphorous. The doctor in charge of the medical service 
v/as asked by Sherwood tfttt how many patients he had a day 0 The number 
was given. Afterwards I personally asked, "How many of these are 
persons who work in the factory? 11 He said* "Only a small proportion 
because all their families get medical service free." Sherwood 
didn 1 1 get that point even though I reiterated it to him, and therefore 
in his report he made it appear that the number of persons affected 
by the phosphorous v/as enomouso Actually* by Chinese standards it 
was rather remarkable that all the members of the family got free 
treatment* although that in*t to suggest that Sherwood wasn 1 1 right 
in thinking that the use o£ free phosphorous is a very terrible social 
evilo 

Henry Sloane Coffin bears this witness, 

I have often heard him at Northfield. Sometimes with great profit* 
at other times questioning his positions* but always admiring the 
fervor and intensity with which he spoke. "When he was stirring 
enthusiast for World War I* I queried his atrocity stories; when 
he became a pacifist, I was equally questioning. But one could not 
be angry with him, his patent sincerity disarmed criticism. One 
wishes that he might have added more balance to his fervor; but 
perhaps that would have made him less effective. 

Raymond Kaign sends this illuminating and amusing account, 

A 

One time during the First World War ni len Sherwood came back to 
Forest Hills from his visits to cfcnp/s in France and the front trenches* 
he brought with him a lot of battlefield souvenirs - helmets* fatigue 
caps* guns* pistols* shells* cartridge cases* socks* etc* He used 
them in his talks on the horrors of war and when they were moving 
from their home, Maud turned them all over to me to keep or dispose 
ofo They were put in our attic until house-cleaning time* when Mrgo 
Kftighn found that moths had gotten into the woolen stuff, so these 
with small od*s and eds were shoveled into the furnace, to be quickly 
followed by £ great BANG 1 , that shook the house, knocked the furnace 
door nearly off and peppered me with bits of coal and ashes. That 
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night in (Fed Mrs* K&ighn giggled and sand, ""that explosion was just 
like Sherwood, he is an explosive person," and I said, "sure is, he 
had a way of getting under your skin," as I extracted another bit of 
coal with ny fingernail from ny chest. 

Hugh C, Stunts makes this comment. 

He came to Evanston to help recruit Y. M. c. A. workers for service 
with the British forces before America joined in the First World War. 

At that time I was a seminary student at Garrett, and a number of us 
volunteered. E, E. Voight, now Bishop Voight,' and I offered our 
servioes. I remember vividly the personal interview we had with 
Sherwood Eddy in which he declined our offer. Our names were of 
German derivation, and he was sure that such a fact would make it 
impossible for the British Y, M. C. A. to use our services! I 
remember he made a terrific speech that night at a mass meeting in 
Evanston. He certainly was a fire-eater* 

B* Tartt Bell speaks of 

the occasion when he debated Howard K, Beal of the University of North 
Carolina on the platform of the Y. M, C. A. program at State College 
in Raleigh in February, 1940. It was a fighting speech in which 
Sherwood gave three categories of persons who opposed United States 
military forces being sent to Europe. I don’t remember specifically 
the three categories, but you can be assured that any self-respecting 
man would not want to be caught dead in any one of them. It was a 
fighting speech, after which he walked off the platform without a 
single friendly word to Howard Beal, 

Fay C, Campbell provides an appropriate transition from critical 

to appreciative evaluations of Sherwood Eddy, 

Sherwood was a great prophet and wonderful friend. I mean to use 
£oth of those descriptive adjectives. He lived at a time when the 
student and college world had to be eroused. His critics can say that 
he was not scholarly and that he was always riding a new hobby. Both 
of these things are true, in a sense, but neither is important. He 
changed his mind and his position too often. One never knew what he 
would be saying next. But that was all right too. In a world without 
any moorings, in a decaying order, he was trying to help others to 
find the meaning of Jesus’ life. And he succeeded because he was 
always discovering something new himself. He was always growing and 
learning* The greatest thing he ever did for me was his telling of 
the story of his deep conversion in India when he discovered the meaning 
of the story about the water which will quenoh thirst forever, I heard 
him tell that story many time. It was the secret of his life. The social 
prophet and the personal evangelist - whichever side of him one saw - he 
was the man who lived on the eternal water which kept him fresh and 
vigorous, I was helped by Sherwood and am today, beoause of his 
unselfishness, teachableness, enthusiasm, courage, Bible-centered 
devotion. It is food for thought. The three most influential Christian^ 
leaders in my student days wore laymen - Mott, Speer end Eddy. They 
were at home in the pulpits of all of our college and university 
ohapels. They led the churches• 
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Sherwood Eddy is & supremely happy man, possessing buoyancy and 
resilience to an amazing degree. He has always been a joyous person, 
with the exception of a single period in India which I will tell about 
later. Since college days he has had a message, a sense of mission, 
an exalted purpose. He has a passion for sharing all this in publio 
address and personal conversation. H« has derived much satisfaction from 
working on his many books, although he does not write easily. To an almost 
unequaled extent, he has escaped drudgery and monotony. Rarely has he 
been under the necessity of doing a job which he disliked. He has never 
been obliged to earn bread and butter for his family. Sufficient money 
was inherited from his father, combined with hiown ability to obtain 


w 


gifts for his causes, so that lack of funds has seldom been a barrier^ ^ £ 

With^ command of his time which is unusual indeed, and with extraordinary 


inner resources, he has been able to spend his days creatively and 
joyously. 

aJL „ 

And he has had exception good fortune in his homelife. ^is first 

A 

wife, Maud Arden, was a woman of deep spiritual power, unselfish to the 
last degree, and utterly devoted to Sherwood, merging her wishes, her 
energies and her hours with his in an amazing way. The stoiy of their 
marriage has this amusing aspect, because at the time Sherwood was an 
ardent member of a Bachelors* Anti-Matrimonial League in India, whose 
members gloried in single blessedness. Old friends like to tell of the 
occasion when Sherwood first cast his qyes upon her beautiful face. His 
fall was immediate and flat. It is even rumored that his apostasy led 
to the dissolution of the Bachers 1 League. Many years later David 
McConaughy wrote. 

It was in our home that you met Maud Arden; and in the Y. H. C. A 0 , 
across the street, dear old Bishop Bell married you, with my two 
little daughters as the "flower girls." Later we shared that old 










MS', 
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Moslem 1 s bungalow, where we had a memorable pajama meeting the night 
Madras shook with earthquake, and the dogs & other beasties made 
night hideous. 

Their only son Arden died at the age of fourteen, while away at the 
Hill School. ^is funeral was an experience long to be remembered* There 


was no sign of mourning, the windows were wide open and the sun streamed 

Tilt's Aorii'oyx, 

in. The service was a triumphal refrain from beginning to end. 

Sffyvi -fo tends '-5' 

a letter which Sherwood reveal their spirit* 

A ^ 

He was a normal, healthy, happy boy, fond of sport, a good golfer and 
tennis player and half-back on his little football team* Therq was 
no death and no parting, just a sudden and peaceful entering into life 
abmidant. He is now with us more than ever. During a previous illness, 
7 /hen his mother asked him, "Would you be afraid to die, Arden?" he 
saids "Ho mother, why should I be^" His whole life was joyous and 
peaceful, unbroken by a single sorrow, and for us sorrow is swallowed 
up in joy. I did not know God's grace could be so sufficient and 
satisfying* Our home has never been more happy/ than it is today, 
nor our family circle so unbroken and united* Earth is not poorer, but 
heaven is so much richer and life is fuller* I am only filled with 
thanksgiving for the rich gift of this little life. God never takes 
back a gift He gives. He has only taken him to Himself till we meet 
in the larger life of perfect love. 



Later, friends expressed the wish that Maud had broken down and 
cried herslf into exhaustion. For she never got over Arden’s going. 


She brooded and developed an uncontrollable eagerness to join him in the 


other world. For years she lived with a sense of expectancy that the end 
was near. SJc /uts*c t >'-»A * W 

Their only daughter Margaret was married to George Kerry Smith. Soon 
sifter the birth of their son Arden, a blood clot carried Margaret away, 


thus leaving Maud and Sherwood childless, but with a precious grandson. 

Sherwood Eddy and Louise Gates were 

on &/»'</ 7.1, 

married. Miss Gates served the Young Women’s Christian Association in 

A 

Toledo, Rio de Janeiro, Montreal, and for several years was General 
Secretary of the National Y. w, C, A. of Canada. She was granted an 
honorary LL. D q by her alma mater. She is a woman of great ability and 
charm and strength of character, and is ideally suited to Sherwood, 
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They make their home in Jacksonville, Illinois* where Louise grew up 
and where her father ms President of MaoMurray College. Since their 
marriage they have been inseparable, driving across this country in 
their car, both of them speaking, and making their foreign tours together. 
No man really deserves the love of two such women. Thus temperament, 
circumstances and good fortune have combined to afford Dr. Eddy maximum, 
opportunity for happiness. And he has made the most of all of them. 

One of the most impressive qualities of Sherwood. Eddy is his physical 
vitality and consequent capacity for sustained activity. He has long 

been known as a horse for work. I have just spent eight days with him 

Yip cat- 

and continue to be astounded at his staying power, Hrig dfa '& rmrmvm* * eighty- 
two. By nature he is gifted with a sturdy body, and by temperament he 
gets most out of it. Freedom from anxiety, intense interest in what he is 
doing, an inescapable sense of mission combine to bring zestful appli¬ 
cation 0 

The result has been an ability to speak frequently and at length, 
and to turn out books at a rate which his friends sometimes bewail as 
ad nauseuml n 0h no, not another one!” has been the involuntary ex¬ 
clamation. Indeed, this brings to mind a good story, as told by Ben 

Barber, 

When Eddy visited Calcutta just before going home on furlough, he 
said to our thirteen secretaries in conference, M I want to get two 
good men to take over my work while I am in America.” They all got 
a good laugh at him because he really did two men 1 s work. 

His boundless energy, and until recently his black hair, have long 
caused observers to express astonishment when told his age. Until seventy 
he had much the appearance of a man only fifty. Even more impressive 
has been the youthful quality of his mind. U eT er hostile to innovation, 
yielding ever to unsatisfied curiosity, constantly moving about in 
strange places, his enthusiasm far new ideas has been a continuing 
source of amazement to his friends, to say nijbhing t/L their consternation. 
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Kenneth Scott Latourett© has this to say* 

/We* 

You always have seemed to tapped the springs of perpetual youth. 

In spite of the calendar* I am sure that you are still young, for you 
have found the Source and have helped many another to do so. 

Harrison S# Elliott wrote* 

The way you have continued during the years to tackle new problems 
and to exert aggressive and significant leadership makes many of 
us realize that there is no inevitable necessity of grov/ing old. You 
are for us the symbol of eternal youth,' 

Charles W. Gilkey testified. 

Among the many things 1 personally am grateful bo you for is the 
perennial youthfulness of your spirit and the adventureousness of 
your mind - moving out constantly across new frontiers* and challenging 
us all to keep moving also, 

TThen Dr 0 Eddy UvO reached seventy* P. F, Jerome reminded him of 

these lines by John Burroughs written at that age, 

Yfliatl Growing oldJI not me. 

For me* this is ny boon. 

To hear the thrush at even* 

And know the hour* 

But feel like it is nooni 

Constance Rumbough saw him when he was seventy-six* 

I was amazed at his vigor, I had thought that by that time he 
would need to be in a wheel chair. Instead he was just as 
vigorous as ever, 

I was not surprised when he said to me during a recent visit, 

"Now that Adve nture (his autobiography) is practically completed, 
what am I to do?" I took his question seriously* although T should 
have known better* and replied* "Let me think about it* and I will 
make a suggestion," But that was unnecessary* as I soon found out, 
Louise flaws said to me* "You known* we are planning a Mediterranean 
tour next winter, Sherwood wants to bone up on the Renaissancei u 
And most innocently he pulled down from the shelf a huge biography 
of Leonardo da Vinci* and began to give me a book review as if I had 
never heard the man 1 s name before^ It would not surprise me in the 
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least to rim across an advertisement soon of a new took by Dr# Eddy 

on the glories of Florence &nd Romo# , /,. 

tYi*Q«k 4* YHOfo "'vvi 


In spito of the fact that Mr* Eddy has 


"heKtr 

had money, he has 

A 

always lived with simplicity and has spent little upon himself and. his 


ncA 


family# In the early days his mother agreed never to increase their 
IT family 1 capital* ‘if ; the -boy's' would agree^nOt to reduce it#* Sherwood 1 s 

' sense "of steward?-: ' .As^cilwrs lively*/' and he f; stintod himself in ofder 

„ . . , , 

to have more to sharo* (An Illustrajtloh of his rdluctanoe td spend much 


A 


upon 


his own enj'irymftrit is prdvid'e'd "by r 0sdar : ’Starrett, 





Die went to one of Shakespoare* s plays* Our income was small and we 
climbed up to seats in the second balcony. There we found Sherwood 
and Mrs. Eddy and their daughter, and had the privilege of sitting 
with them. The reason for his being there was not as obvious as mine, s 

j Ltmuy Tleaiu pum a s along tMu- r WW& y 

Sherwood quite frequently called me at the Judson Memorial Church 
and said, "I am starting on a long trip. I have been helping so-and-so, 
trying to establish himself in business or some other activity. May 
I send you §100, or some other amount, to administer for him until 
he finds himself." I must confess it put me in a dilemma, but I 
wanted to cooperate with Sherwood, but could hardly approve of his 
haphazard charities, all of which, of course, revealed the bigness 
of his heart. 

Louis Hieb bears this testimony, 

I understand he accepted no salary from the International Committee. 

He was most generous with the funds at his disposal. He handed me 
a roll of Rs. 100, saying "^s® this for the Lord’s work." He denied 
himself that he might have more money for the Kingdom, traveled 
3rd class, dressed very plainly. Mrs, Hieb on one occasion chided 
Sherwood's servant "boy" for allowing his master to wear a white 
suit too long, and said, "he needs a patch in the seat of his 
trousers tool" 

■When traveling in India he sometimes failed to take along an 
extra suit of clothes. Once his white seersucker got drenched in a 
storm just before he was due to speak. He calmly changed to a 
multicolored pair of pajamas and entered the pulpit without a smile. 
Incidents revealing his generosity could be multiplied by the 
hundred. Only the Divine Record shows the extent of his generosities 0 
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When David MoConaughy n#e JtoA India as the pioneer secretary 

<\ 

the ^oung Men* Chri tian Association there, hi3 financial support 
ms soumly jointly Eddy, Luce and Pitkin, as Sherwood ms reminded 
alf a eentury later by David M c Conaughy# 
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All over the earth are to be found the beneficiaries of his thought¬ 
fulness. Larry Hosie passes along this word. 


If 



-y 

L 0 E. McLaohlin expresses this appreciation, 

I will never forget the thrill that came to us on the day in 
Foo Chow that Munson and myself received your cable saying that 
you would make a personal contribution of $5,000 to help us buy 
property within the walled city to be used as a student centre. 
This gift of yours was the lever that helped us lift the faith 
of Mtv our Chinese friends so that we 'were able to provide 
$30,000 to make that student centre possible, 
of Indi# 'j'o/eL 

Bishop Azariah VEttip of a conversation with his wife one 

A 

evening about an urgent need for a thousand dollars for an important 



purpose, saying "I will write to Sherwood about it,'* In the mail 

the very next morning ms a check from Shepwegl for that exact amount, 

A' 

mailed in the United States long before. 



For years Mr, Eddy sought counsel from his friends about the 
use of his money, Scott Nearing once said to him. 


Rent a boat, get a sack, put all your stocks and bonds in the 
sack, tie some rocks around the sack, row out into the Atlantic, 
drop the whole mess over the side, then row back, 

ft 


Allan Hunter adds the comment, Sherwood listened soberly," For a 
period he was obsessed with desire to limit himself to an amount 
equal to the average income of the workers of the country. He 
never found a mathematical answer to his problem, but he has con¬ 
tinued to live simply and to give generously. 

Only the other day Louise 'fyhtm said to me, "For the first 

A. 

time in his life, Sherwood is beginning to be willing to spend a 
little money just for his own enjoyment," He has bought a Sears, 
Roebuck phonograph with automatic record changer, started to stock 
up with long-playing records, and it may not be long now until he 
publishes a pamphlet - or at least sends out a report letter - on 
Records I Enjoyl 
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Of incalculable help to Dr. Eddy has been his ability to accept 
criticism, and even his avid search for it, ’’You know, I have a hide 
like a rhinocerous, so lay on MacDuff," he would say, I have seen this 
quality demonstrated on a hundred occasions. He is twenty years old<?>“ 
than I am, and I was $ot quite twenty-six when I became his secretary, 
but he never let this difference in age be a barrier to free exchange 
of ideas. Our most serious divergence of judgment came over the question 
of war and peace. Parts of 1916 and. 1917 were spent in the British 
Isles and France, He was possessed by a strong conviction of the 
rightousness of the war effort on the part of the Allies, and when he 
detected traces of Christian pacifism in my conversation, he became 
alarmed for my future. Many and vigorous were the arguments we had on 
the subject. It happed that I felt obliged to clarify and systematize 
my ideas by writing them down (years later the revised manuscript ■flas 
published as The Sword or the Cross) , and at the same time Mr# Eddy was 
dictating to me the manuscript of his book The Right To Fight . Later 
we collaborated in bringing out the volume T he Abolition of War . 

Then came the period when our convictions again clashed and we had 
countless discissions of the issue. Within a month, the neighbors 
in Jacksonville must have been disturbed by the vigor of our exchange 
as we walked round and round the block. All this has not offended 
Sherwood, it is rather what he expects from a friend. He has sometimes 
been rough on me as he criticized a seotion of ny manuscript, and 
always he has wanted me to be frank with him. 

When I wrote to him about attempting this biography, he insisted 
that emphasis be placed upon his weak points. His feelings had been 
aroused by a biography which is all-praise with no adverse judgments 
and he made it clear that he did not want anybody to write that kind 
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of book about him. Befbre me is an exchange of letters with D. 

Willard Lyon about a manusoript, "It is going through a sieve of 
excellent critics. Please let me have your frank and relentless 
criticism of this." In one of his letters Eddy wrote that he was 
probably devoting too much space to Fletcher Brockman. To which lyon 
said that he thought the explanation unnecessary, since Sherwood had 
given twice as much space to himself. And the reply came, "I read 
aloud, laughing, to Gene Barnett your closing sentence about jry not 
having to apologize for writing so much about Brockman when I had 
written so much more about iryself. Thank God for a sense of humor," 

An illustration of Dr, Eddy’s ability "to make friends and 
influence people" by his charm in accepting criticism is furnished 
by S. Wirt Wiley, 

I often wondered how Sherwood could write so many books, but I 
got some enlightenment when he was commissioned to write a short 
history of the Y, M, C. A, on the occasion of its centennial in 
1944, He undertook to do it all within thirty days. Of course, 
he attempted briMScR only to utilize secondary sources. The speed 
with which he plowed through the stack of historical books and 
documents assembled for him made an ordinary person fairly dizzy. 
Then he "picked the brains" of a surprising number of other 
persons. The speed with which he got the gist of what he had 
absorbed into type 'was also amazing. Then came the conferences 
with the critical readers of his manuscript. That certainly gave 
the members of the Centennial Committee 1 s sub-committe on Historial 
Resources a busy week or two. Probably no one ever accused Sherwood 
of being wholly objective. His sense of mission compelled him to 
give Currently dominant ideas a ride on every possible vehicle. But 
he was sweet about it and gradually eliminated what was not histoiy. 
On the other hand, the Committee having admonished him not to 
write just a laudatory account, Sherwood confessed not only the 
real faults and shortcomings of the Y, M. c« A,, but some that 
were not so. But again when the critical readers confronted him 
with facts to the contrary, he modied his statements. The book 
was widely read by the constitutenoy and has been very useful. 

Across the years Eddy has been known for his keen sense of 

humor and his hearty laugh has always been infectious. For that 

reason Maud Eddy tried to get him to bring his smile into the 

seriousness of his addresses. She was hnow to send up a message. 
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’’Tell Sherwood to smile.” And he would<, James Mjrers talks about 
this 00332211# 

r~You exemplify three great qualities which the world needs in fuller 
measure - a profound faiith in God; a brave spirit; and* if I may 
mention it in the same breath, a swell sense of humorl In fact I 
believe only a men can laugh as you do, who has the first two qualities 
l mentioned o 

iy>« 

It has been more than a sense of humor which enabled ©ffiddy 

A 

to take criticism without the slightest trace of rancor# In him real 
humility is blended with the stalwart conviction that his work is of 
the utmost importance# At close range I saw an illustration of this 

when h© handed to me an Introduction to his autobiography v/hich had 

y-» 

just come from Reinhold Niebuhr, which were written very nice things 

A 

indeed* No child was ever more pleased with a new bicycle than 
Sherwood was warmed by these words of appreciation# Yet he wrote to 
Niebuhr, in all sincerity, that he failed to recognize the man under 
discussion* There is no mock humility about Dr# Eddy* He really is 
aware of his faults and weaknesses and failures# He seeks cri^oism 

A 

for the purpose of improvement# He has superlative admiration for 
Dr# Niebuhr and ms pleased that his friend thought well of his 
autobiography* But foremost in his mind was the realization that such 
praise from so eminent a leader would increase the reading of the book* 

In this feeling of humility and awareness of the significance of his 

h°- 

experiences, MBbears close resemblance to the Apostle Paul# 

A 

His realization of the importance of his work grows out of his 
religious experience# God is very near and accessible to Sherwood 
Eddy# This has been true since his early days in the student con- 
ferences and with the Student Volunteer Movement, whe^he fervently 
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pleaded with men to find the will of God and do it,' even if it meant 
leaving home and going to the far Corners of the earth. 'When he went 
to India the magnitude of the suffering and the obvious inadequacy of 
his own resources drove him to constant prayer, In his evangelistic 
work he had to pray, and, more than that, he was under obligation to 
teach young converts and students for the ministry how to pray. Before 
and during his interviews for funds with which to carry on great 
enterprises, he prayed earnestly. In the war zone he prayed for the 
soldiers as they faced terrible temptations. Before taking up a new 
venture, he prayed about it. Many were the individuals for whom he 
made intercession through the years. In thought and in action, he 
lived prayerfully. Out of all this came the deepening conviction 
that he must follow in the footsteps of the Master and be about his 
Father’s business. 

Nothing about Dr. Eddy is so important as this driving sense of 
mission, this impelling purpose, this awareness of partnership with 
the God and Father of our Lord Jesus Christ. His energy has been 
devoted to the winning of men to Christ and to his way of reverent 
obedience to God’s will and the rendering of brotherly service to 
the bodies and minds and madm. spirits of human beings, created in 
the divine image. No conviction has been more certain than that Jrfco 
the meaning of life is found in walking with God and working with him. 

For this reason John Haynes Holmes was able to write, 

I should have to look hard and seek far to find any one who has 
lived more unselfishly and devotedly to the best and highest than 
yourself. Always you have given all you have to the truth as you 
sec it - and that’s the testi Myriads the world around rise up 
to call you blessed. 

Miles H, Krumbine has this word of appreciation. 

Your life bore the scrutiny of a very sceptical and slightly 
cynical young man back in 1923, and from scrutiny you have 
emerged as a good deal greater figure than you were when you were 
still a legend and had not been born into reality in my personal 
experience. 
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William J, Hutchins sent this tribute, 

A knight is a aim who, with the,enthusiasm and abandon of youth, 
gives himself to a life of service, I love you for many reasons, 
but on this birthday of yours I salute you as a gallant knight 
of God, 

Eugene E, Barnett says. 

Through the years he has been a truly selfless and dedicated man. 
And I have myself witnessed multitudes of men capitvated by his 
spirit and drawn first to him and then through him to his Master, 

My own personal friendship and association with him has been one 
of the most cherished experiences of ray life. 

So Sherwood Eddy has taken life seriously. Time is precious 
opportunity and must not be frittered away. Every hour must be put to 
good use. Diligence is a high form of godliness, Louise Eddy tells 
of the night when she and Anne Guthrie failed to find him at the 

Ur11 ( 

place they had agreed to meet. So Anne said, "I walk down toward 

A 

the subway station," Soon she returned and said, "A block away I 
saw a man leaning against a lightpost, reading a book, I know it 
is Sherwood," And so it was, waiting at the wrong corner, For 
sixty years he has been reading whiltleaning against lightposts, 
in barber shops, Yhile waiting for oustoms officials, on trains, 
before appointments, always reading. The slow train upon which I 
recently arrived in Jacksonville is known locally as "the puddle- 
jumper," Sherwood was much concerned that I had to take so long 
for the trip from ^ansas City, but quiokly consoled rae, "I am sure 
you had something to read," It was simply unthinkable to him that 
a man would just sit and do nothingo 

Yet Mr, Eddy can relax quickly and completely. He has long 
been a good sleeper with more than faint audibility, and has been 
known to take a nap in almost every conceivable situation, Robert 
McAulay tells of the time in Russia, when in the midst of vigorous 
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discussion outdoors, Sherwood said, "You go rij^it ahead, I'm going 

to got a few winks," Flinging himself down on the gragg, goon ffag 

ShCAiO 

sound asleep, Gale Seaman Qj&eC' of a ride over a rough road which 

A .'■ 

required an hour and a half. After a brief oo^srgation^ Eddy said 
that he ffag tired and ffould take a nap, and slept for an. hour until 
airakened by a whistle as the train rushed by® - 

a • ’ ■ } 1 ' 

Long ago ho ffag quite'a huntsman, shooting prairie chicken in 

' ■ i 1 ; s *' ' ■ 

the old Indian Territory, then tigers and elephants in India, ducks and 

‘ s.' : ■ ' ... v ,* 1 ■■ ■ * 1 • * 

geese on Lotus Lake near Nanking in China* Young John Mott.remembers 

t ^ 1 - i*- - , 311 - - r *' ‘ .Li * - 1 ' ' * * ' 

boxing ffith him in the' Bishop* g compound in Madras * Ere* listening to 

him tell of these exploits is exciting. One night during the First 

World War when he had finished his meeting with soldiers in a camp 

in Wales, he suggested that we -walk the three miles back to the 

Tillage, Becoming absorbed in his hunting stories, we took the wrong 

turn and found ourselves additional miles from our beds, 1 

For utter relaxation though^, give him a good game of bridge. 

Already the tall tales of his bridge playing are becoming apocryphal* 

He plays bridge the way he does everything else, with zest and eager- 

nesgo Listen to this description by Gordon Gilkey, 

I want to speak of one of Sherwood’s very human and wholly 
delightful traits - his intense enjoyment of bridge, I shall 
never forget our proplonged games in the heat and dust (and 
fleas) of Russian trains, and a length^m&tch at a swank hotel in 
Toronto, But my most vivid memory is a match of eight weeks’ 
duration inhich the two Gilkeys and the two Eddys had when in 1947 
they made up a seminar of four and journeyed to Czechoslovakia 
and return. To see Sherwood pick up his cards, stare at them, 
run his tongue all the way round his lips, exclaim "this looks 
slanunishl" and then, pull up his chair and start slapping his 
cards down on the table - this was an experience. And, like most 
Yale men, he was always a good sport and a good loser. From a 
Harvard man like myself, that is the highest praise! 
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Sherry Day tellis of an ooeeji 
share* 

1a 1912 J ‘and ;ipnn£ this insight, 

A 

On the "boat oross the Atlantic was a group of American school 
girls, bound for a yea? of study in Paris*, % first vivid 
impressions of Sherwood Eddy were -with that group of girls* 

After a.hard day’, s work of reading, writing, and studying which 
all of us entered ihto,‘We tobuld gather with the c giris c ln the 
. evening for games of .various, kinds. I can still see the intense^, 
driving, purposeful Sherwood of the day. time, turn suddenly, into 
a laughing, relaxed, joyous boy who.was able to play "Poor Pug ay” 
with as much fun and abandon as the youngest of us. He was able 
to r shift gears.and to drive naturally and easily in either, "high" 
or "low" mbhe qbickly than anyone I*ve ever known*. 


voyage with Eddy^'Mcrtt 


If 




f** r ,*7 


(I 
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W* Brewer Grant writes, 

I can remember his terrific drive- artf the fact that he played 
bridge with the same intensity that he did everything else# In 
fact four of us played bridge every spare minute on the entire 
trip# He carried a deok of cards in his pocket and If we were 
delayed in the Russian Customs Inspection, out would come the, 
cards and a bridge game would take place on the top of a suitcase 
or ary other convenient table 0 

Daniel J» Fleming says. 

He relaxed almost as intensely as he worked# I remember coming 
across the Pacific on a boat on which Eddy and Mott were passengers# 

One night we three gathered in Mott’s cabin# Down in the center of 

the narrow space between the berths was a long* open box with the 
whol Encyclopedia Britannica ready for use# But that night we had 
a detective story and read until two o’clock# Mott was to take the 
service in the morning, and his wife chided him, saying that she 
could hardly ask God’s blessing on the service after such a night 0 

Thus Dr# Eddy has worked with intensity and relaxed vdth zealo 

One reason for this was revealed when Louise Eddy said, ’’Sherwood never 

lives in the past#” He does not exult over his triumphs nor brood over 

his failures a What he is doing at the moment is so emtriguing and 

fascinating that he throws himself into it with complete abandon# Hi s 

power of concentration is something to behold# Nearby a roomful of 

his, wife’s guests maybe carrying on cheerful and vigorous discussion, 

but he doesn’t notice it, he simply can’t be bothered by it all# Attention 

to what he is doing brings an amazing degree of oblivion to all else# 

The consequence is a feeling of intense satisfaction in what he is doing# 

About this L. E. Me Laohlin wrote, 

I think you had fun in spite of the burden of work which lay upon 
you# Work, to use Charlie McCarthy’s expression, sometimes n mows 
us down#” ^et for most of us work acts like a pair of wings and 
lifts us© 

Edward C# Jenkins put it this way, 

# 

You have always Maintained a perfectly anazing enthusiasm for 
those purposes which you held dear 0 No man of vy acquaintance 
has seemed so continuously and effectively alive. 

The quality of courage must be stressed if we are to understand 
Mr, Eddy, Fear has played an obscure and minor role in his life. 




J 
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His decisions have rarely been made timidly and anxiously. Impetuous 
by nature, with abounding self-confidence, with something approaching 
a sense of fatalism about his own safety, he has rushed in "where 
angels fear to tread," TTi-th a Polish pilot in a second-rate plane, he 
was flown over the Russian battlefront. In the trenches at the front, 
he advanced much farther than his permit allowed. During a submarine 
attack at sea, he showed no signs of fear. In an air attack on London, 
he was as exhilarated as a boy at a circus. In a storm on the high seas, 
he jauntily poked fun at his seasick friends. In their bedroom at 
Batlagundu, four sticks were kept permanently in the four comers of 
the room, to be within easy reach udien a cobra was encountered. TJhen 
they ventured out at night, a lantern cast its feeble glow ahead and 
a steady clapping of hands gave warning to snakes to get out of the way. 
Sherwood has what is crudely called intestinal fortitude, 

op something. Not that he would say to himself, "Go to now, I must 
not be afraid, I must set an example of courage." *t simply never 
ocourred to him to shake with fright. 

It was the same when he presented unpopular ideas, never had 
to brace himself, grit his teeth, and get it over with. It never 
entered his mind to say anything else than what he thought was true 
and necessary. He denounced student strike-breakers for taking bread 
from workers 1 childrenj he drew a damning indictment of capitalism 
for business men at lunoheon; he debated his brother Brewer on the 
present sooial order (or ms it pacifism?); he voted the Socialist 
ticket; before white congregations he deplored the evils of segre¬ 
gation; in Arkansas he took the part of share-croppers; in the early 
days when labor union were under vicious attack, he publioly supported 
the C. I. 0 o } in addressing an audience in Kansas, where many farmers 
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and wives were present, he launched into an attack on the practice 
of some farmers of spending more money on their pijjs and cows than on 
their wives, and of giving more attention to the birth of a litter of 
pigs than they did to the birth of their own children; he shocked 


many audiences by his frank talk about sex relations; he disregarded 
the advice of many friends in continuing his psychic explorations; 



Suss I ?n 1 ^e^^orldoors; 


^4im^^i^°wjg84i vioW'teHffe ****§mmm to 


a Siamese prince priest who like Gotama had renoufiWS^MoJaj^S, 
prerogatives $ in China at banquets of public officials he denounced 
graft and corruption in office; later in China he addressed hostile 
audiences of eommuni^; students; he pleaded personally with Chiang 
Kai-shek to thro'wjp himself on the side of the peasants and workers; 
to influential Japanese he exposed their nation 1 s traffic in opium 
in China; from Mukden he cabled to the League of Nations in Geneva 
a blistering denunciation of Japan*s aggression; in Turkey he presented 
Christianity to hostile Moslem students; in Moscow he requested a meeting 
of communist officials for the purpose of pointing out what seemed to 
him to be the evils of their system, and when it was arranged talked 
as plainly as ever he did in Keokuk or Kalamazoo (muttering to friends 
at the end, "I gave *em hell, didn* t If 1 *) t he challenged the leader 
of the godless society to a debate on religion, in spite of the protests 
of some members of his party, ana spoke fearlessly before a packed 
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'if?/*, T>niio^PB9KWT ■ alai 3 b a Minna bedadeb 9 >l a^ab 

&**• . ^ _ 

.throng1 .he continued JM1 addfesBvln, India dBBtfWS^W 
aldi ■■ 3 * on flew) aboaliT dallioaq a if! 1 


deb 


tho^rata p M r«J gth ^afantag^up® fhe saUanUad ^ 

W ®5 HMf&itK ^SMWJir** 


, 100b to J.bat.,th. Indja .oholar ViTokwudt upon hi, : return Jro ? the 
0 J Parllamut of Rollglolw fsj the purpose of .exposing Jiim.lfefor. hSV- 

WOi> IJ-O^ftil.'rorjei bad anadoQ edll odw daeliq eoaliq eaanalS a 
beomrooeb ed elalofllo oflduq lo adeupoad da aaidO at saevldasoieiq 

elldaod beaaeibba ed aaidO al ledal teofllo al aoiJqmioo baa dlais 

ft 

joafdO ddlw ^Tlanoaieq bebaelq ed ladaebirds dlmenioo lo eeonelbua 

/> 

taneifiow baa adaeaaeq edd lo ebl a edd ao lleanld Woidd od afeda-laX 
nufqo al olllaid £ ’noldsn iledd heeoqxe ed eaeaaqab laldaenllal od 

< 

areaef) al aaofdaH lo enjaeJ edd od beldao ed aebafcH noil tanldO at 
bedaeeeiq ed Tjetfii/l al laolsas'i^a a ’naqaL lo noldjiloanaeb galiedalld a 
3aldeen a bed, evpei ed wooaoM ol tadaebuda nelaotf elldaod od ^dlnaldalidO 
od beneea daifcr duo jaldnloq lo eaoqmq edd 10I alalolllo dalmosnoo lo 
beaflad bejnana aa*r dl aedrr bna t neda\a if edd lo alive edd ed od nld 
abaelrd od 3alieddun) oosjsusIaX 10 aftnfoeX ol bib ed iere aa \lafalq sa 
lebael edd bejaellads ed \("TI d’oblb t IIed ne* evas I n t bne edd da 
adaedoiq edd lo edlqa nl *nofallen ao edadeb a od x^ e Xooa aaelbos edd lo 
bedoaq a eiol 9 d ^Xaaeliael 9 doqa ooe t ^diaq aid lo aiednasr anoa lo 
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house in Moscow; he formed an exceedingly favorable impression of Tito and 
publicly took his side in the controversy -with the Roman Catholic Church; 
to their faces he told a group of Nazi supporters in Berlin why the rest 
of the world was so shocked by their ideas and behavior. Timidity is not 
one of Dr 0 Eddy's weaknesses# nor has he been known to take counsel of fear. 
Yea verily# "ye gods, what a manj" 

Especially appropriate and applicable are these 

£ac.d*r 

lines by John Bunyan# written three hundred years ago# as <3©; was reminded 
by George and Betty Corwin on his seventieth birthday# 


IT 

<Cl 


TOio would true valor gee. 
Let him come hither* 

One here will constant be. 
Come wind, come weather; 
There’s no discouragement 
Shall make him once relent 
To be a Pilgrim© 


His first fvowed intent 


He vfeo would valiant be 
’Gainst all disaster© 
Let him in constancy 
Follow the Master. 
There 1 s no discouragement 
Shall make him once relent 
His first avowed intent 
To be a Pilgrim. 


Tfho so beset him round 
With dismal st' _ leg, 

Do but themselves fonfound - 
His strength the more is© 

No lion can him fright* 

4—He’ 11 with a -ant fight 
But he will have the right 
To be a Pilgrim©-^ 

Mu oh more of Sherwood Eddy’s character wil.l be revealed as w© turn 
to a detailed consideration of the different stages of his work, especially 
in the concluding chapter ■when we concentrate o:n his religious faith and 


experience* 










Chapter 2 


WHAT MANN® OF MAN IS SHERWOOD EDDY 

This chapter might appropriately come at the end of -the story 
®f Sherwood Eddy* s career. It is put here with the expectation that 
it will inorease interest and heighten’anticipation of the detailed 

aocount of his doings. Then, too, the book should oloae with an 

#* 

exploration of his religious experience, for he first, last, end all 

A 

the time, a man of God. 

Two contrasting types of biography are often encountered. The 
first is all praise, and the second is all debunking. If the life of 
Dr. Eddy is te make its full impact upon the reader, he must be known 
as a real person, with great strength and much weakness, with many 
achievements and frequent failures. An effort is being made to avoid 
what sometimes is done, to enumerate a few faults and then attempt to 
explain them away. No, Shorwood Eddy deserves to bo pioturod as ho 
is. Thus this endeavor to portray him faithfully, "warts and all." 

To the degree that this is actually done, the reader will be unable to 
escape the magnetic pull of his personality. For, make no mistake 
about it, he is one of idle really great souls of this generation. 

Anyone who reads much biography realizes that God often has to 
work with poor timber in building his kingdom on earth, frequently 
using lumber which was in the dry-kiln too limited a time and has 
become warped and twisted, and sometimes mi otherwise good plank 
whioh is marred by knotholes, and often the boards are too thin and 
too narrow and too short, and many times he faces the ravages wrought 
by termites. It was St. Paul who reminded the early ohurbh that not 
many wise were ealled, and not many mi#ity. And he himself was known 
to utter a ourse against those idio differed with his om opinions. 
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It is a sobering and yet exhilarating experience to refloat 
unhurriedly upon the men oh os on by Jesus to be his 00715) anions and 
the transmitters of his message to oncoming generations. Hot one 
of then oould sign himself Ph„ D, The *0 was not a conseorated priest 
or an ordained minister among than* You look thoro in vain for a 
genius in aoienoe, or a finanoier under Vhose touch everything turns 
to money* or a potentate with mighty power. The only offioe«4iolder 
in the lot had been a despised tax-colleotor in the pay of the enemy,. 
The only military man included had been a Zealot in the army of 
rebellion. All the twelve game from the ara-hnr-^i.retg* the people 
of the land who failed to observe the oereaenial laws and were 
therefore looked upon as aocursed by the orthodox. They were fi sher- 
msn* artisans* peasants* consumed with the business of keeping them¬ 
selves and their families alive. Even aftei they had walked with 
Jesus* they quarreled abort chief places in the kingdom} they went 
to sleep during the crisis when he needed them most} onoe they wanted 
to burn down a village 1 one cf them denied with oaths that he even 
knew the master} one of them betrayed him with a kiss. Yet these 
are the men selected and trusted by Jesus with the responsibility of 
continuing his work. Off in a remote oomer of the Roman Empire* 
these obsoure followers of a Lord who had been oruoified as an enemy 
of the community began to turn the world upside down* and swerved 
history into now channels 0 

Listen to the conversations rf friends who have known Dr. Eddy 
long and warmly and you will hear them speaking of (l) his tendency 
to paint in blacks and whites, with not enough use of shades in 
between} (2) his exaggeration in public address! (3) his laok of 
logio end shallowness in presentation* and undue stimulus of 
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emotion; ( 4 ) his habit* oommon to itinerants* of end loss repdtitdon 


year after year* espeoially of favorite illustrations! ( 6 ) his 
readiness to dogmatize with insufficient evidence* (d) the ease with 


whloh he blows hot and goes oald* turning swiftly from one burning 
passion to another* ( 7 ) his periods of war-mindedness and use of 
atrooity arteries* ( 8 ) his reversals of position on war and peaoe* 
( 9 ) his extreme concentration on his own projects and often the 


ignoring of the ooncems of those around him* ( 10 ) and even individuals 



research sometimes speak of his 


excessive credulity* 

Many letters have come from old friends which are both appreciative 

and critioal. Galen Fisher speaks of his "amiable weaknesses." 

Clarenoe E. I*mmon says* " * have often thought of Theodore Roosevelt 1 a 

oharactiration of himself as fitting quite well the mind ef Sherwood 

Eddy* 'on average mind highly energized.'” Few men evaluate Eddy's 

work in higher terms than Eugene E. Barnett* but he also says* 

To the oritioal observer Sherwood was never the profound or con¬ 
vincing interpreter of Christianity whloh even moderately rigid 
ataadwxA requirements would demand. Moreover* some found dis¬ 
concerting his all-out emphasis on a new facet of the Gospel each 
time he oame. On one visit he called upon his hearers in the name 
of patriotism to become Christians. Another time he coneentratgsd 
his fire on the evils of industrialism and proolaimed a gospel of 
soolal justice. Another time he was pointing the way to liberation 
from the special evils of an ill-adjusted sex life. 

Even in his early days in India* he was known for hie quick shifts 
ef position. Louis Hisb writes* 

Occasionally Sherwood's devotion outran his good judgment. Appear¬ 
ing on one 000a g ion at our home with bloodshot eyes and sans 
eyeglasses* I asked him if he broke them. Mo* but he believed the 
Lord meant him to see without artifioial aid! How could he are? 

TT-bII, he confined his reading to one verse per diem from the Bible 
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end meditated on that. Of course, he soen discovered the difference 
between faith and presumption, but unfortunately he had thrown away hi a 
glasses. During his honeymoon at Kodaikanal, the newly weds met a 
persuading Plymouth Brethren, who somehow induced Sherwood and his 
bride, of good Churoh of England upbringing, to be immersed* Sherwood 
then had printed "for private circulation" a brochure explaining his 
"re-baptism* " 

This word from Prank B. lenz reflects the feeling of i»ny friends. 

It is preceded and followed by warm words of appreciation. 

In my humble opinion he would have been a greater leader in his day had 
he stuck to his first love - evangelism. But being an individual of 
insatiable curiosity he found himself getting tied up with "case" after 
"eausfc", pushing each one with the enthusiasm and fire of a zealot, at 
least for a time, and then hopping to something else - whether it was 
pe. oa, stb:, rural reconstruction, socialism, or communication with the 
dead. Sherwood threw himself into the fray, organized committees and 
wcAed like a trooper to convert others te his viewpoint. But he 
didn't stay put 0 

Here is a friendly and frank comment from A. H. Liahty, 

Tour request is one of those so-called ' &£ questions. I would much 
rather not reply at all. that would not be fair to you. He 

impressed ms as being a persons^ of unusual ability as a public speaker) 
had a pleasing personality) w&a very earnest) sad was a very unselfish 
imn, of broad vision. Unfortunately, - in some respects, - he was a 
contemporary of Dr. John R. Mott, Fletcher Brookman, Bishop V&u F. 
MoDowell, Robert E„ Speer and seme other persons of somewhat similar 
qualities. To me, Sherwood Eddy seemed the least stable apd the most 
vacillating man in the group,, He was dramatic and could amost match 
the late Billy" Sunday, Fart of this may have been the outgrowth 
of an inferiority complex resulting from his olose association with 
Dr. John R 0 Mott ann some of the other men mentioned above. Sherwood 
Eddy merits high commend ation for his ideals and his oourage. I 
confidently believe that he tried hare to do what he thought was best. 

Carrell M. Mean says that if he has aty weakness 

it is in the area of his relation to individuals who came for personal 
help. There was an impression that he was so involved and concerned 
with great world issues that there ms not time for the "little" 
problems of uhe individual. 

In a letter ihioh reveals a high estimate of Mr. Eddy, Ernest M. 

Best includes these lines, 

• If he sometimes attacked windmills when other opponents were lacking, 

it detraets nothing fr< 9 n his seal for bavtle for The Cause. I 
graduated at Springfield in 1611 , Starry-^yed with the vision of the 
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Kingdom on earth set up by Rausohehbusbh and the new methods of 
religious eduoation by George Coe and Company* Sherwood was invited, 
oame with dogmatic assertions about the old personal religion of 
oonversion and salvation* I was shocked at finding a top man in the 
Y. M„ C, A. s0 belated and I was mad enough to kick him* I met him 
next in England where I was with the Canadian T, M . C, A. Fo didn’t 
like his dogmatic assertions and thought his brother Brewer much 
better. But I was infuriated with his lament over the German civilian 
oasualtiee by bombing after two years of U. S* silenoe on German bomb¬ 
ing of England, Later I was enraged by his pacifism - pious mentality - 
when the freedem of the world was at stake. 

After paying warn tribute, Henry Smith Leiper says also* 

While in China* Sherwood oame. I took him about the olty of Tientsin 
in my oar and made a number of oontaots for him as he studied In¬ 
dustrial and other conditions among the Chinese workers. It is 
typical of kfcocfc him that he was oonoerned about them* end also 
typical that he hit the high spots and missed some of the qualifying 
factors, so that his reports were rather distressing to some of us 
who shared in the investigations on which they were based. To 
illustrate* one faotory making matches showed a tremendous amount 
of phosssy jaw beeause of the use of raw phosphorus. The dootor in 
charge of the medioal service was asked by Sherwood how many patients 
he had a day. The number was given. Afterwards I personally asked, 

”Hew many of these are persons who work in the factory 1 ?” He said* 

"Only a small proportion because all -their families get medioal ser¬ 
vice free.” Sherwood didn't get that point even thou^i I reiterated 
it to him* and therefore in his report he made it appear that the 
number of persons affeoted by the phosophorus was enormous. Actually, 
by Chinese standards it was rather remarkable that all the members of 
the family got free treatment, although that isn't to suggest that 
Sherwood wasn't right in thinking that the use of free phosphorus 
is a very terrible social evil. 

Henry Sloaae Coffin bears this witness* 

I have often heard him at Northfield. Sometimes with great profit, 
at other times questioning his positions, but always admiring the 
fervor and intensity with which he spoke. When he was stirring 
enthusiasm for World. War I, I queried his atrocity stories* when he 
became a paeifist, I was e^hlly questioning. But one could not 
be angry with him* his patent discerity disarmed criticism. One 
wishes that he might had added more balanoe to his ffervorj but 
perhaps that would have made him less effective* 

Raymond P. Kaighn sends this illuminating and amusing account. 

One time during the First World War when Sherwood oame back to 
Forest Hills from his visits to camps in France and the front 
trenohes, he brought with him a lot of battlefield souvenirs - helmets, 
fatigue oaps* guns* pistols* shells* cartridge cases* soek^ etc. He 
used them in his talks on the horrors of war and when they were moving 
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f ^ 0Dl ^ Sir hojIie ' turned them all over to me to teep or dispose 

of. Ihy were put in our atvfcio until house-cleaning time, when Mrs. 
Kal^-hn found that moths had Rotten Into the woolen stuff, so these 
,, small odds and ends were shoveled into the furnace, to be quickly 
followed by a great BAN** that shook the house, knocked the furnace 
door nearly off and peppered me with bits of coal and ashes. That 
* bed Mre. ^alghn giggled and said, "that explosion was just 
like ohermood, ho is an explosive person," and I said, " sure is, he 
has a way of getting under your skin," as I extracted another bit of 
ooal with my fingernail from my cheat. 

Hugh S» Stunts mades this oommait, , 

He oame to Evanston to help recruit Y, M. C. A. workers for service 
with the British foroes before America joined in the First ^orld ar. 
At that time I was a seminary student at Garrett, ani a numb el- of us 
volunteered. E. E. Voight, now Bishop Voight, and I offered our 
se vices. I remember vividly the personal interview we had with 
Sherwood Eddy in which he declined our offer. Our names were of 
German derivation, and he was sure that such a fact would make it 
impossible for the British Y. M, c. A to use our services! I 
remember he made a terrific speech that night at a mass meeting in 
Evanston. He certainly was a fire-eater. 

B. Tartt Bells speaks of 

the occasion when he debated Howard K. Beal of the University of 
North Carolina on the platform of the Y. M. C. A. program at Stats 
College in Raleigh in February, 1940. It was a fighting speech in 
which Sherwood gave three categories of persons who opposed United ’ 
States military foroes being sent to Europe. I don't remember 
speoif ioally the three oategories, but you can be assured that arm- 
self-respecting man would not want to be oaught dead in any one of 
them. It was a fitting speech, after which he walked off the platform 
without a Bingle friendly word to toward Beal. 

Fay. C. Campbell provides an appropriate transition from ©ritieal 

to aporeoiative evaluations of Sherood Eddy, 

Sherwood was a great prophet and wonderful friend, I mean to use 
both of tkx those desoriptive adjectives. He lived at a time when 
the student and college world had to be aroused. Hi a critics can 
say that h© was not scholarly and that he was always riding a new 
hobby. Both of these things are true, in a sense, but neither is 
important. He changed his mind and his position tse often, Ons 
never knew what ho would be saying next. But that was all right 
too. In a world without any moorings, in a decaying order, he was 
trying to help others to find the meaning of Jesus' life. And he 
succeeded because he was always discovering something new himself. 

He was always growing and learning. The greatest thing he ever did 
for me was his telling of the story about the water which will quench 
thirst forever. I heard him tell that story many times. It was the 
ssoret of his lifs. The soolal prophet and the personal evangelist - 
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whichever side of him one sew ■ he ms the man idio lived an the oternal 
water whioh kept him fresh end vigorous. I was helped by Sherwood and 
am today beoause of his unselfishness, teachableness, enthusiasm, courage, 
Bible-oentered devotion. It is food for thought. The three most in¬ 
fluential Christian leaders in my students days were laymen - Mott, Speer 
and Eddy. They were at home in the pulpits of all of our o'llege and 
university ohapels. They led the churches. A 

Sherwood Eddy 1 b a supremely happy man, possessing buoyancy and re¬ 
silience to an amazing degree. He has always been a joyous person, with 
the exoeption of a single period in India which I will tell you about later. 
Sinoe oollege days he has had a message, a sense of mission, an exalted 
purpose. He has a passion for sharing all this in public address and per¬ 
sonal conversation. He has derived much satisfaction from working on his 
many books, although he does not write easily. To an almost unequaled extent, 
he has escaped drudgery and monotony. Rarely has he been under the necessity 
of doing a joy which he disliked. He has never been obliged to earn bread 
emd butter for his family. Sufficient money was inherited from his father, 
oombined with his own ability to obtain gifts for his causes, so that lack 
of funds has seldom been a barrier, although he has never been a rich man. 
with command of his time in unsual degree, and with extradordinary inner 
resources, he has been able to Bpend his days creatively and joyously. 

he has had exception good fortune in his homelife. His first 
wife, Maud Arden, was a woman of deep spiritual power, unselfish to the last 
degree, and utterly devoted to Sherwood, merging her wishes, her energies 
and her hours with his in an amazing way. The story of their marriage has 
this amusing aspect, because at the time Sherweod was an ardent member of 
a Baoherlors' Anti-Matrimonial League in India, whose members gloried in 
single blessedness. Old friends like to tell of the oocasion when Sherwood 
first oast his eyes upon her beautiful Ace. His fall was immediate and 
flat. She kept him dangling for a full month, that seemed eternity to him. 
Many years later David McConaughy wrote. 
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It was In our home that you mot Maud Ardenj and in the 7. M, C. A,, 
aoross the street* dear old Bishop Bell married you* with ny two little 
daughters as the "flower girls." later we shared that old Moslem's 
bungalow* where we had a memorable pajama meeting the night Madras 
shook with earthquake* and the dogs & other boasties made night hideous* 

Their only son Arden died at the age of fourteen* while away at the 

Hill Sohool* His funeral was an experience long to be remembered. There 

was no sign' of mourning* the windows were wide open and the sun streamed 

in. The serviee was a triumphal refrain from beginning to end. This 

portion of a letter whioh Sherwood sent to friends reveals their spirit. 

He was a normal* healthy, happy boy, fond of sport, a good golfer and 
tennis player and half-back on his little football team. There was 
no death and no parting, just a sudden and peaceful entering into 
life abundant. He is now with us more than ever, during a previous 
Illness, when his mother asked him, "Would you be afraid to di^Arden?" 
he saidi "No mother* why should I be?" His whole life was joyous and 
peaceful, unbroken by a single sorrow* and for us sorrow is swallowed 
up in joy. I did not know God's grace could be so sufficient and 
satisfying* Our home has never been more happy thah it is today, nor 
our family circle so unbroken and united* Earth is not poorer, but 
heaven is richer and life is fuller. I am only filled with thanks¬ 
giving for the rioh gift of this little life. God never takes back 
a gift he gives. He has only taken him to Himself till we meet in the 
larger life of perfeot love. 

Later, friends expressed the wish that Maud had broken down and cried 

herself into exhaustion. For she never got over Arden's going. She 

brooded pan developed an uncontrollable eagerness to join him in the 
other world. For years she lived with a sense of expectancy that the end 
was near. She passed into the Great Beyond on August 29, 1945. 

Their only daughter Margaret was married to George Kerry Smith. 

Soon after the birth of their son Arden, a blood clot carried Margaret 

away, thus leaving Maud and Sherwood childless, but with a precious 
grandson. 

Sherwood Eddy and l<mise Gates were married on Ajfcril 27, 1946. Miss 
Gates served the 7oung Women's Christian Association in Toledo, Rie de 
Janeiro, Montreal, and for several years was General Secretary of the 
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National Y, T?. C. A. of Canada. She was granted an honorary LL. D 0 by her 
alma mater. She is a woman of great ability and charm ant' strength of 
oharaoter, and is ideally suited to Sherwood. They make their home in 
Jacksonville, Illinois# where Louise grew up and where her father was President 
of MaoMurray College. Since their marriage they have been inseparable# driving 
across the oountry in their oar# both of them speaking, and maHnr foreign 
tours together. No man really deserves the love of two such women. Thus 
temperament# circumstances and good fortune have oombined to afford Tr. Eddy 
maximum opportunity for happiness. And he has the most of all of them. 

One of the impressive qualities of Sherwood Eddy is his physieal 
vitality and consequent oapaolty for sustained activity. He has lemg been 
known as a horse for work. I have just spent eight days with him and oontinue 
to be astounded at his staying power, and he now beyond eifthty-'two. By 
nature he is gifted with a sturdy body# and by temperament he gots most out 

/ >1 

of it. Freedom from anxiety, intense in what he is doing, a driving sense 

r- 

of mission oombine to bring zestful application. 

The result has been an ability to speak frequently and at length, and 

to turn out books at a rate which his friends sometimes bewail as ad 

nauseumj ”°h ne, not another onel" has been the involuntary exclamation,, 

Indeed, this brings to mind a good story, as told by Ben Barber, 

V»hen Eddy visited Calcutta just before going horn 4 'on furlough, he 
said to our thirteen secretaries in conference# "I want to get two 
good men to take over ny work while I am in America." They all got 
a good laugh at him because he really did two men's work. 

His boundless energy, and until recently his black hair, have long 
caused observers to express astonishment when told his ago. H n til seventy 
he had much the appearance of a man only fifty. Even more impressive 
has been thj youthful quality of his mind. Never hostile to Innovation, 
yielding ever to unsatisfied ouriesity, constantly moving about in strange 
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places, his enthusiasm for now ideas has been a continuing source of 

amazonent to his friends, to say nothing of their consternation. 

Kenneth Scott Latourefcte has this to 8ay 8 

Tou always sesraed to have tapped the springs of perpetual youth* 

In spite of the calendar* I am sure -that you are still yoimg, for 
you* have found the Source and helped mai$r another to do so* 

Harrison E. Elliott wrote* 

The way you have oontlnued during the years to tackle new jrobleras 
end to exert aggressive and significant leadership makes many of us 
realise that there is no inevitable necessity of growing old. You 
are for us the symbol of eternal youth* 

Charles T. Ollkey testified* 

Among the many things I personally am grateful to you for is the 
pereamiftl youth fulness of your spirit and the adventure semens as of 

your mind • moving out constantly across new frontiers* aid 
challenging us all to keep moving also,, 

Then r, Eddy reach seventy* ?, F. Jerome reminded him of these 

lines by John Burroughs a va'itten at that aga* 

^hatl Growing old? not me* 

For me* this is tgy boon* 

To hear the thrush at even* 

And know the hour* 

But feel like it is noani 

Constance Jhonbough saw him when ha was seventy—six* 

I ms amass'd at his vigor* I had thought that by that time he 
■would need to be in a wheel chair* Instead as vigorous 

as ever* '■ 

i was not surprised whin he said to ms during a recent trip* "Sow 
that Adventure (hie autobiography) is practically completed * what am 
I to do?" I took his question seriously* although I should have ’-nown 
better* and repllo* "let me t hink about it* and 1 will make a suggestion* 1 * 
But that was unnecessary, ae I seen found out. Louise Eddy said to me, 

"You krow* wo are planning a Mediterranean tour next winter* Sherwood 
wants to bone up on the Renaissance." And moat Innocently he pulled 
dbm from the shelf a huge biography of Leonardo da Vlnel and began to 
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give me a book review as if I had never heard the Ban's name before* It 
would not surprise me in the least to run aorosa an advertisement soon of 
a new book by Dr. Eddy on the glories of Florence and Ream, 

In spite of the fact that Mr. Eddy has had money (never eno ugh to make 
hia a rich nan , he has always lived with simplicity and has spent moderately 
upon himself and his family. In the early days his nothor agreed never to 
inoreaee their family capital, if they boys would agree not to reduoe it. 
Sherwood's sense of stewardship was always lively, and ho stinted himself 
in order to have more to share. When David McConaughy went to India as 
toe pioneer secretary of the Young Man’s Christian Association there, hia 
financial support was assumed Jointly by Eddy, Iuoe and Pitkin, as Sherwood 
was reminded half a century later by David ^sCcmaughy. Louis Hieb bears 
this testimony, 

I understand he accepted no salary from the International Committee. 

» most generous with the funds at his disposal* He harried me a 
roll of Ra. 100, saying "Use this for the Lord's work." He denied 
himself that he might have more money for the Kingdom, traveled 3rd 
olass, dressed very plainly. Mrs. Hieb on one occasion chided Sherwood's 
servant "boy* 1 for allowing hia raster to wear a white stilt too long, 
and said, "he needs a patoh in the seat of his trousers tool" 

TOien traveling in India he sometimes failed to take along an extra 
suit of olothea. Once hia white seersucker got drenched in e storm just 
before lie was due to speak. He oalmly changed to a multicolored pair of pajamas 
£jcbkx and entered the pulpit without a smile. 

Bishop Azariah told of the oooaalon when his mission wa 3 in urgent 
need of a thousand dollars to pay off a pressing debt. He said to his wife, 

“We will pray about this tonight, and tomorrow I will write to Sherwood 
asking If he oan seoure the money for us.” In the morning before he could 
•*rlte Mae a oheek from Sherwood Eddy for §1,000, postmarked just a month 
before in the United States. 


L. !l * MoLaohlln expressed this appreciation. 
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I will never forget the thrill that name to ua on the day in 
Poo Chow that Munson and myself received your cable saying that 
you would mates a personal contribution of *5,000 to help us buy 
property within the walled ciiy to be used as a stud ait centre. 

This rift of yours was the lever that helped us lift the faith 
of our Chinese friends so that we were able to provide *30,000 
to matee that studebt oentre possible. 

I^rry Hoaie passes along this word, 

Sherwood quite frequently called me at the Judson ^emorial Church 
and said, "I am starting on a long trip. I have been helping so- 
and-so, trying to establish himself in business or some other 
activity. May I send you .*100, or some other amount, to administer 
for him untl he finds himself." I must confess it put me in,a 
dilemma, but I wanted te cooperate with Sherwood, but could hardly 
approve of his hajfhaaa’d charities, all of which, of course, revealed the 
bigness of his heart. 

I am Byself one of the most blessed beneficiaries of his sharing. 

After I had completed ny two and a half years as his private secretary, 

he continued to help financially with ly work. When counted up later, 
over a period of fifteen years 

I found that^he had generously supported what I was doing to the amount 
of more than ±&*taa&c $70,000. 

An illustration of his reluctance to spend much upon his own 

enjoyment is provided by Oscar Starrett, 

We went to one of Shakespeare's plays. °ur income was small awd 
we climbed up to seats in the second ball? any. There we found Sherwood 
and Mrs. Eddy and their daughter, and had the privilege of sitting 
with them. The reason for his being there was not as obvious as mine* 

Incidents revealing his generosity could be multiplied by the 
hundred. Only the Divine Record shows the extents of his generosities. 

All over the earth are to be found people with whom he shared. 

For years Mr. Eddy sought counsel from his friends about the use 

of his money. Scott Nearing once said to him. 

Rent a boat, get a sack, put all your stocks and bonds in the saok, 
tie seme rocks around the saok, row out into the Atlantic?, drop 
the whole mess over the side, then row bade* 

Allan Hunter addes, "Sherwood listened soberly," For a period he was 

was obsessed with desire to limit himself to an amount equal to the 
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average income of the workers of the country. Ho never found a mathematical 
answer to his problem, but he has continued to live simply and to give 
generously. 

Only the other day Louise Eddy said to me, “For the first time in 
his life, Sherwood is beginning to be willing to spend a little money just 
>r his own enjoyment." has bought a Sears, Roebuok phonograph with 
automatic reoord ohanger, started to stock up with long-playing reoordrs 

o* 

and it my not be long now until he publishes a pamphlet • or at least sends 
out a report letter - on Records 1 Enjoyi 

Of incalculable help to Dr# Eddy has been hi 3 ability to accept 
criticism, and even his avid search for it. J ’You know, I have a hide like 
a rhlnoeeros, se lay on MaePuff, w he would say. I have seen this quality 
demonstrated or a hundred oooasions He is twenty years older than 1 am, 
and I t®. s not quite twenty—rix when 1 became his secretary, but he never 
let this difference in age be a barrier to free exchange of ideas. °ur 
most serious divergence of judgment came over the question of war and peace. 
Parts of 1916 and 1917 were spent in the British Isles and France. H« -mag 
possessed by a strong conviction of the righteousness of the war effort on 
the part of the Allies, and when he detected traces ef Christian paoifism 
in my conversation, he beeame alarmed for my future. Many and vigorous 
wore the arguments we had on the subject. It happened that I felt obliged 
to clarify and systematize ny ideas by writing them down (years later 
the revised manuscript was published as The Sword o r the Cross), and at 
the some time Mr, Eddy was dictating to me the manuscript of his book. 

The Right To Fight . Later wo oollaborated in bringing out the volume 
The Abolition of War, Then oame the period when our convictions again 
olashed and we had countless disoussions of the jssue, Within a montn. 


the neighbors in Jacksonville must have been disturbed by the vigor of our. 
exchange as we walked round and round the block* All this has not offended 








He has sometimes 


Sherwood Eddy, it is rather -what he expeots from a friend,, 
been rough on me as he criticized a section of manuscript* and always he has 
wanted me to be frank with himo 

When I wrote to him about attempting this biography 9 he insisted that emphasis 
be placed upon his weak points,, H is feelings had been aroused by a biography 
which is all praise with no adverse judgments, and he made it clear that he did 
not want anybody to write that kind of book about him. Before me is an exchange 
of letters with D. Willard Iyon about a manuscript, "It is going through a sievo 
of excellent sxtttxiam critics. Please let me have your frank and relentless 
criticism of this.” In one of his letters Eddy wrots that he was probably 
devoting too much spaee to Fletcher Brockman. To which %on replied that he 
thought the explanation unnecessary, sinoe Sherwood had given twice as much 
space to himself. And the reply came, Ml read aloud, laughing, to Gene Barnett 
your olosing sentence about my not having to apologise for writing so much 
about Brookman when I had written so muoh more about nyselfo Thank God for a 
sense of humor 0 " 

An illustration of Dr. Eddy* s ability "to make' friendS anA iri£lue&>cA 

44 . , 

in accepting' criticism is furnished by S 0 Wirt Wiley, 

A A 

I often wondered how Sherwood could write so many books, but I got 
some enlightenment when he was commissioned to write a short history 
of the Y 0 ^. C. Ao on the ocoasion of its centennial in 1944. He 
undertook to do it all within thirty days. °f course, he attested 
only to utilized? secondary souroes,, The speed "vdiioh vhich he plowed 
through the stack of historical books and documents assembled for him 
made an ordinary person fairly dizzy* Then he "picked the brains of a 
surprising number of other persons. The speed with which he got the 
gist of what he had absorbed into manuscript was also amazing,, Then 
came the conferences with the oritical readers of his manuscript. That 
certainly gave the members of the Centennial Committee* s sub-committee 
on Historical Resources a busy week or two. Probably no one ever 
accused Sherwood of being wholly objeotive. H is sense of mission 
compelled him to give currently dominant Ideas a ride on every possible 
vehioleo But he was sweet about it and gradually eliminated what was 
not history. °n the other hand, the Committee having admonished him 
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Sherwood Eddy, it is rather what he expects from a friend. He has sometimes 
been rough an me as he eritlolzed a section of manuscript, and always he has 
wanted me to be frank with him* 

When I wrote to him about attempting "tills biography, he Insisted that emphasis 
be placed upon his weak points* Is feelings had been aroused by a biography 
which is all praise with no adverse judgments, and he made it dear that he did 
not want anybody to write that kind of book about him* Before me is an exchange 
of letters with D, Willard Iyan about a manuscript, "It is going through ,a sieve 
of excellent xrxixrixm oritles* Please lot me have your frank and relentless 
criticism of this." In one of his letters Eddy wrote that he was probably 
devoting boo much space to Fletcher Brookman, To which lyan replied that ho 
thought the explanation unnecessary, sinoe Sherwood had given twice as much 
space to himself* And the reply came, "I read aloud, laughing, to dene Barnett 
your closing sentence about my not having to apologize for writing so much 
about Brookman whan I had written so muoh more about nyself* Thank God for a 
sense of humor*" 

# 

An illustration of Dr* Eddy* s ability "to make friends and influence 

people" by his charm in accepting eritioism is furnished by S* Wirt Wiley, 

I often wondered how Sherwood could write so many books, but I got 
oomo enlightonraont when he was commissioned to write a short history 
of the Y« C. A. on the ooeasion of its centennial in 1944, He 
undertook to do it all within thirty days* Of course, he attempted 
only to utilize^ secondary sources,, The speed which which he plowed 
through the staok of historical books and documents assembled for him 
made an ordinary person fairly dizzy. Then he "picked the brains” of a 
surprising number of other persons. The speed with which he got the 
gist of what he had absorbed into manuscript was also amp ring. Then 
oame the conferences with the critical readers of his manuscript* That 
certainly gave the members of the Centennial Committee’s sub-committee 
on Historical Resources a bugy week or two. Probably no one ever 
aocuasd Sherwood ef being wholly objective. Hi s sense of raiselan 
compelled him to give currently dominant ideas a ride on every possible 
vehicle. Bub he was sweet about it and gradually eliminated what ms 
not history* On the other hand, the Committee having admonished him 
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not to -write just a laudatory acoount* Sherwood confessed not only 
the seal faults and shortcomings of the Y. M e C, A,, hut some that 
were not so. But again when the critical readers confronted him 
with facts to the contrary, he modified his statements. The book 
was widely read by the constituency and has been -very useful 

Across the years Eddy has been known far his keen sense of humor* 

and his hearty laugh has always been infectious. For that reason ^aud 

Eddy tried to get him to bring his smile Into the seriousness of his 

addresses. She was known to send up a message. "Tell Sherwood to 

smile," And he would. James Myers talks about this. 

You exemplify three great qualities which the world needs in fuller 
measure - a profound faith In Grodj a brave spirit! and, if 1 may mention 
it in the same breath, a swell sense of humorl ^n fact 1 believe only 
a man can laugh as you do* tho has the first two qualities mentioned. 

It has been more than a sense of humor which enabled him to take 
criticism without the slightest traoe of ranoor. In him reel humility 
is blenled with the stalwart conviction that his work is of the utmost 
importance. At close range I saw an illustration of this when he handed 
to me an Introduction to his autobiography which had just oame from 
Reinhold Niebuhr* in which were written very nice things indeed. No 
ehild was ever more pleased with a new bioyole than Sherwood was warmed 
by these words of appreciation. Yet he wrote to Niebuhr, in all 
sincerity* that he failed to recognize the man under discussion. There 
is no mock humility about Dr. Eddy. He really is aware of his faults 
end weaknesses and failures. Me seeks oritioism for the purpose of 
improvement. He has superlative admiration far Dr. Niebuhr and was 
pleased that his friend thought well of his autobiography. But 
foremost in his mind w&b the realization that such praise freon so 
eminent a leader would increase the reading of his book, *n this 
feeling of humility and awareness of the significance of his ex¬ 
periences* he bears close resemblance to the Apostle Haul. 
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His realization of the importance of hie work grows out of his 
religious experience* God is very near and accessible to Sherwood Eddy, 
This has been true since his early days In the Student Volunteer Move¬ 
ment, when he fervently pleaded, with men to find the will of God and do 
it, even if it meant leaving home and going to the far corners of the 
earth, When he went to India the magnitude of the suffering end the 
obvious inadequacy of his own resources drove him to constant prayer, hi 
his evangelistlo work he had to pray, and, more than that, he was under 
obligation to teaoh young oonvertr and students for the ministry how to 
pray. Before and during his interviews for funds with which to carry on 
great enterprises, he prayed earnestly. In the war zone he prayed for 
the soldiers as they faeed terrible temptations. Before taking up a 
new venture, he prayed about it. Many were the individuals for whom 
he made intercession -through the years. In -thought and in action, he 
lived prayerfully, ®ut of all this cams the deepening oomriction that 
he must follow in the footsteps of the Master and be about his Father* s 
business. 

Nothing about Dr* Eddy is so important as this driving sense of 

mission, this impelling purpose, this awareness of partnership with the 

God an' 1 Father of our Lord Jesus Christ, His energy has been devoted 

to the winning of men to Christ and to his way of reverent obedience 

to God's will end the rendering of brotherly service to the bodies and 

minds and spirits of human beings, created in the divine image. Ne 

oonviotian has been store certain than that the meaning of life is found 

in walking wl-tti God and working -with hlsu For this reason John Haynes 

xxxxxknr Holi is -.ms able to -write, 

I should have to look hard and seek far to find any one who has 
lived store unselfishly and devotedly to the best and highest than 
yourself. Always you have given all you have to the truth as you 
see it - and that* e the test! Myriads the world around rise up to 
call you blessed. 
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Miles H. Krumbine has this word of appreciation# 

Your life boro the scrutiny of a very sceptical and slightly 
cynical young man back in 1925, and from that scrutiny you have 

XT? t* Kreater fjL G ur * tlian y™ «« when you were 

experiLioeo 0 ^ ^ *** boen born lnto reali V In ray persmal 


William J. Hutohins sent this tribute. 


A knight is a man mho, with -the aathusiasm and abandon of youth, gives 
himself to a life of servioe. I love you for many reasons, but on 
tills your birthday I salute you as a gallant knight of God. 


Eugene E, Barnett says. 


Through the years he has boon a truly selfless and dedicated nan. 

, *myself witnessed multitudes of men captivated by his 
spirit and drawn first to him and then through him to his Ifester 

of Si f^ d8hlP T d aB90cl£Ltlo » him has been one* 

02 -cne most cherished experiences of ay life. 


So Sherwood Eddy has taken life seriously. Tine is preoious 
op port ty and must not bo frittered away. Every hour must be put to 

good use. Diligence is a high form of godliness. Louise Eddy tells 
of the night idien she and Anne Guthrie failed to find him at the plaoe 
they had agreed to meet. So Anne said, ”1 will walk down toward the 
suoway station/ Soon she returned and *iid, "A block away I saw a man 
leaning against a lightpost, reading a book. I know it is Sherwood." 
And so it was, waiting at the wrong corner. For sixty years he has 
r "* J * 'while loaning against llghtposts, in barber shops, while 
waiting for customs officials, on trains, before appointments, r.lwjys 
ling. The slow train upon which I recently arrived in Jacksonville 
is known locally as "the puddle-jumper/ Sherwood was much concerned 
that I had to take so long from Kansas CUy, but quickly consoled me, 

"I am sure you had something to road." It was simply unthinkable to 
him that a man would just sit and do nothing. 
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Yet Mr. Eddy can relax quickly and completely. He haa long been 
a good sleeper with more than faint audibility, and has been known to 
take a nap In almost every conceivable situation. Robert MeAulay tells 
of the time in Russia, when in the midst of vigorous discussion outdoors, 
Sherwood said, "You go ripfrt ahead, I'm going to get a few winks," Fling¬ 
ing himself down on the grass, soon was sound asleep. Gale Seaman speaks 
of a ride over a rough road which required an hour and a half. After 
a brief conversation. Eddy said that he was tired and muld take a nap, 
and slept for an hour until awakened by a whistle as a train rushed by. 

I«ng ago he was quite a huntsman, shooting prairie chicken in 
the old Indian Territory, then tigers and elephants in India, ducks and 
geese on Lotus Lake near Nanking In China. Young John Mott rmembers 
aoxirg with him in the Bishop's compound in Madras. Even listening to 
these exploits is exoiting. One night during the First World War when 
he had finished his meeting with soldiers in a camp in Wales, he suggested 
that we walk the three miles back to the village. Becoming absorbed In 

s ting stories, we took the wrong turn and found ourselves additional 
miles from our beds. 


Sherry Day tells of an ocean voyage with Eddy and Mott in 1912, and 
shares this insight. 

On the boat crossing the Atlantic was a group of Anar-lean school 
girls, bound for a year of study in Paris. % first vivid impressions 
of Sherwood Eddy were with that group of girls. After a hard day's 
work of reading, writing, and studying which all of us entered into, 
we would gather with the girls In the evening for games of various 
* °ff sti11 800 the intense, driving, purposeful Sherwood 
ZJZ* *3^™' ********* 8 laughing, relaxed, jayoun boy 

who ms able to play "Poor Pussy" with as much fund and abandon as the 
youngest of us. “e was able to shift gears and to drive naturally 

easily in either "high" or "low" more quickly than anyone I've ever 
Inio’tsai* 


For utter relaxation though., give him a good game of bridge. 

Already the tall tales of his bridge playing are besoming apooryphal. 

He plays bridge the my he does everything else, with zest and eagerness. 
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Listen te this description by Gordon Gilkey, 

I ■went to speak of one of Sherwood's very human and wholly delightful 
traits - his intense enjoyment of bridge, I shall never forget our 
prolonged games in the heat and dust (and fleas) ef Russian trains, 
and a lengthy matoh at a swank hotel in Toronto. But my most vivid 
memory is a mat oh of eight weeks' duration which the Gilkeys and the 
Bddys had when in 1947 they made up a seminar of four and journeyed 
to Czechoslovakia and return. To see Sherwood piok up his cards, 
stare at them, run his tongue all the way round his lips, exelaim 
"this looks tlamisfcl" and than pull up his chair and start slapping 
his cards down an the table - this was an experience. And, like most 
Tale men, he was alwsys a good sport and a good loser. From a Harvard 
man like myself, that is the highest praise'. 

W. Brewer Grant writes, 

I oan remember his terrific drive and the faot that he played bridge 
with the same intensity that he did everything else, la fact four 
of us played bridge every spare minute on the entire trip. He 
oarried a deck of cards in his pocket and if we were delayed in the 
Russian Customs Inspection, out would oorae the oards and a bridge 
game would take place on the top of a suitcase or any other convenient 
table. 

Daniel J. Fleming eays, 

— 1 ,( ® relaxed almost as intensely as he worked. I remember coming across 
the Pacific on a beat on tfiieh Eddy and Mefct were passengers. One 
night we three gathered in Mott's eabin. Down in the center of the 
narrow space between the berths was a long, open box with the whole 
Encyclopedia Britannloa ready to use. But that nigjit we had a 
detective story and read until two o' olook. Mott was te take the 
service in the morning, and his wife chided him, saying tint she 
oeuld hardly ask God's blessing on the servioe after stch a night. 

Thus Dr. Eddy has worked with intensity and relaxed with zeal. One 
reason for this was brought out when Louise Eddy said, "Sherwood never 
lives in the past." He does not exult over his triumphs nor brood over 
hie failures, What he is doing at the moment is so entriguing 
fasoinating that he throws himself into it with complete abandon. His 
power of concentration is something to behold. Nearby a roomful of his 
wife's guests may be carrying on cheerful end vigorous conversation, 
but he doesn't notice it, he simply can't bs bothered by it all. Attention 
to v.hat he is doing brings an amazing degree of oblivion to all else. 
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Th« consequence is a fueling of intense satisfaction in what he is doing. 
About this L. E. MoLaohlin wrote, 

I think you had fun in spite of the burden of work idiich lay upon you. 
Work, to use c harle MoCarthy* s expression, sometimes "mows us down." 

Yet for most of us work aots like a pair of wings and lifts us. 

Edward C. Jenkins put it this way. 

You have always maintained a perfectly amazing enthusiasm for those 
purposes which you hold dear. Ho man of. my acquaintance has seemed 
so continuously and effectively alive. 

The quality of oourage must be stressed if we are to understand Mr. 
Bddy 0 Fear has played an obscure and. minor role in his life. His decisions 
have rarely been made timidly and anxiously. Impetuous by nature, with 
abounding self-confidence, with something approaching a sense of fatalism 
about his own safety, he has rushed in where angels fear to tread. With 
a Polish pilot in a second-rate plane, he ms flown over the Russian 
battlefront. In the trenches at the front, ho advanced muoh farther than 
his permit allomd. In an air attack an London, he imi as exhilarated 
as a boy at a olrous. In a storm on the high seas, he jauntily poked 
fun at his seasick friends. In their bedroom at Batlagundu, four sticks 
were kept permanently in the four corners of the room, to be within easy 
reach when a cobra was enoountered. When they ventured out at night, a 
lantern oast its feeble glow ahead and a steady clapping of hands gave 
warning to snakes to got out of the way. Sherwood has what is crudely 
ealled intestinal fortitude, or something. Not that he would say to 
himself, "Go to now, I must not be afraid, I must sot en example of courage." 
It simply never occurred to him to shake with fright. 

It was the same when he presented unpopular ideas. He never had te 
brace himself, grit his teetih, and get it over with. It never entered 
his mind to say anything else than what he thought was true and necessary. 

He denounced student strike-breakers for taking bread from workers' 
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ohildren; ho dr^w a damning indictment of capita 11 am for business men at 
luncheon; he debated his brother Brewer 09 the present sooial order (or 
was it pacifism?) ; he voted the Socialist ticket; before idiite congre¬ 
gations he deplored the evila of segregation; in Arkansas he took the part 
ef share-oroppera; in the early days 'when labor unions were under vicious 
attack, he publicly supported the C. I, 0,; in addressing an audienoe in 
Kansas, where many farmers and wives were present, he launched an attack 
on the praotioe of some farmers of spending more money on their pigs and 
oows than on their wives, and ef giving more attention to the birth ef a 
litter of pigs then they did te the birth of their own children; he disre¬ 
garded the advioe of many friends in continuing his psyohio explorations; 
he made attacks of literalist fundamentalism; In his paoifist days he 
debated admirals and generals) then he turned around and debated his 
paoifist friends (well do I remember the vigor of his attack because I 
was on the receiving sod at a student meeting at the University of 
Mississippi dhich lasted until midnight); in Cse.rist Russia he addressed 
forbidden meetings ef students behind closed doors; at a Hindu festival 
he olimbeu on the platform of the sacred elephant and shouted the gospel 
to the assembled throng; ha continued an address in India -nhile the rain 
poured with deafening fury upon the galvanized roof and next door lions 
roared in pandemonium; he challenged to debate the Indian scholar 
Vivekanonda upon his return from the Parliament of Religions for the 
purpose of exposing him before his own followers; he sought and interview 
with and gave a copy of the New Testament te a Siamese prinee priest, 
who like Gotema had renounded his royal prerogatives; In China at banquets 
of public olficials he denounced graft and corruption in office; later in 
China he addressed hostile audiences of communist students; he pleaded 
personally with Chiang Kai-shek te throw himself on the side of the peasants 
and workers; to influential Japanese he exposed their nation's traffic in 
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opium in Chinai from Mukden he cabled to the League of Nations in Geneva 

a blistering denunciation of Japan’s aggression; in T urkey he presented 

Christianity to hostile Moslem students; in Moscow he requested a meeting 

of oonmunist officials for the purpose of pointing out what seemed to him 

to be the evils of their system, and when it was arranged talked as plainly 

rs ever he. did in Keokuk or Kalamazoo (mutting to frienis at the end, "I 

;eve ’em hell, didn’t IT"); he challenged the loader of the godless sooiety 

to a debate on religion, in spite of the protests of son* members of his 

party, and spoke fearlessly before a packed house in Moscow; he wrote a 

personal letter to Stalin oriticizing the hotel aooomraodatiane available 

to foreigners; ho formed an exceedingly favorable impression of Tito and 

publicly took his side in the controversy witti the Roman Catholic Church; 

to their faces he told a group of Nazi supporters' in Berlin why the rest 

of the world was so shocked by their ideas and behavior. Timidity is not 

one of Hr, Eddy’s weaknesses, nor has he been known to take counsel of 

fear. Tea verily, "Ye godsl what a man’," 

Especially appropriate and applicable are these lines by John Bunyan, 

written three hundred years ago, as Sherwood Eddy was reminded by George 

and Betty Corwin on his seventieth birthday. 

Who would true valor see. 

Let him corns hither; 

One here will constant be. 

Come wind, cone weather; 

There* a no discouragement 
Shall make him once relent 
His first avowed intent 
To be a Pilgrim, 

Ho who would valiant bo 
’Gainst all disaster. 

Let him in constancy 
Follow the Master* 

There’s no discouragement 
Shall make him once relent 
His first avovred Intent 
To be a Pilgrim, 





“Whoso besot him round. 

With dismal stories. 

Do but themselves confound - 
His strength the more is. 

Ho lioa ooa him frlgit. 

He* 11 with a giant fight 
But ho will have the right 
To bo a Pilgrims 

Much more of Sherwoodte Bddy's character will be revealed as wo turn 
to a detailed oonalderatioa ef the different stages of his work., especially 
in the concluding chapter when we concentrate on his religious faith and 
experience. 











Chapter 4 



V. 


SHARING WITH THE STUDENTS AND HASSES OP INDIA 

Sherwood Eddy landed in India in September, 1896, with joy 
in his soul and with a message of salvation to proolaim. He had 
something precious to share and he knew what it was, good news 
about the love and holiness of God,and about the way to abundant 
and eternal life through God's revelation in Jesus 0 To briiig 
this knowledge and experience to people in this ancient land 
was the burning passion which was to make him so winsome and 
dynamico 

Try to pioture vividly this young man not yet twenty-six 

as the steamer approached the shores which were to be his home 

for fifteen years, where he was to find his lovely bride, where 

their daughter and son were to be born, and where they were to 

pour out themselves utterly in a ministry of lovingkindness. 

In the early dawn as the spray dashed over his head, he burst 

into song of exhilaration and. anticipation. Fervently had he 

looked forward to this moment. Hundreds of times he had pleaded 

with students to volunteer for service in the far away plaoes 

of desperate need. He had responded to what he felt to be the 

will of God for his own life, and now - little wonder that, alone 
S/t if*/) 

in the bow he watched the dark hills rising in the midst, and 


shouted in triumph, "The Morning Light is Breaking,' 1 and "Hail 
to the Brightness of Zion* s Glad Morningo" 
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For the first five years, Mr. Eddy served as College Secretary 

of the Young Men’s Christian Association for India, and Ceylon, and 

as Secretary of the Student Volunteer Movement. Then he ms Evangelistic 

Secretary for South India, and conducted a mission station for the 
of the Congregational Church, ^ 

American Board, although his official relationship *«*. always with 

A 

the Y. M, C; A. His time was divided between work with students 

and with the masses in the villages, 
five 

There were £MMk phases to his college work, (l) evangelistic, 

A 

addresses, (2) lectures for Hindu students, (3) personal interviews, 

(4) arranging and conducting student conferences, (5) instructing 
the ological st ud ent s. 

Since English had long been the language of the educational 

system established by the British in India, Eddy ms able to begin 

his college addresses v/ithout delay. He traveled constantly, spoke 

frequently and at lengthy He ms gifted as a public speaker, 

enunciating clearly, using simple ideas, with an abundance of 

illustrations, and expressing himself with vigor and intense feeling,, 

His appeal always ms to the will, he sought action, he preaohed for 

decisions. To an extraordinary degree, he was able to bring con- 

/ Y1J-/, / 

viction of sin, create a feeling of penitence, and a desire 

for a new life, "Whenever possible, he tried to get some commitment 
on the spot, by raising of hands, or standing, or signing a card to 
study the Bible or to enter a class or a forthright decision for Christo 
Sherwood Eddy ms a fervent and persistent personal worker, 
constantly seeking opportunity to talk with an individual about his 

j/lourey- 

own life, and presenting Christ as the source of frirfri’-rfr and victory 0 

A 

On one railway journey he had a chance to talk alone with eight 
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different men about Christianity as a religion of salvation 

from sin. On the campus, mu oh of his time was devoted to personal 

talks with students. His winsome personality, his infectious 

Ms loving concern, 

smile, his frank and fervent manner, caused countless students 

A 

to unburden themselves to him. He practiced ardently the way off 
life about which later he wrote in a widely read pamphlet, ^Personal 
Evangelism: The Greatest Work in the World. 

i in 

We cannot understand# Mr. Eddy s zeal W personal talks *with 

7 A 

inf 

individuals until we get a feel of his own dominating convictions 

A 

about God and about Jesus and about life* His religion was Christ- 
centered and Bible-rooted. God was vividly real to him, and was 
thought of in terms of Jesus. He read and studied the Bible, especially 
the Hew Testament, constantly and joyously. Prayer was the very 
breath of his life. He was aware of the ravages of sin in human 
life - sexual impurity and infidelity, Eishonesty, untruthfulness, 

£ cruelty, callousness, selfishness in all its forms - and he 
cared intensely. With all his soul, he believed that devotion 
to Christ brings victory and opens the door to newness of life, 
power and joy and That individual lives 

A ^ 

should continue^ to be cursed, homelife should be shameful and 

asncl /os^ 

miserable, and the community damned with greed and cruelty - all 
this ms well nigh unbearable to Sherwood Eddy. Something must be 
done about it, something can be done about it, and he proglaimed 
the glad news of salvation thri/tough G hrist. 
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The moral atmosphere and the spiritual climate of the day 
m which this chapter is being written, make it 

A 

for us to project ourselves into the experiences of Sherwood Eddy 
during those early days in India* I have just been reading his 

_ TV* • 

frequent report letters sent to friends in America in those dwyw, 

A 

You can almost see the anguish on his face and feel the agony in his 
soul as you read his burning words about famine, plague, cholera, 
leprosy, poverty, famine, starvation, the selling of little girls 
into lives of shame by their own parents, the obscenities of the 
temples, the greed of the money lenders - and on and on, "There is 


one awful thing in India," he cries out, "It is sin. It is this 

disease in the nation’s blood which breaks out upon the surface in 

physical evils, 0 , Lord, brand upon my heart the need of 

plague-stricken, hungering, leprous India, that time and prayer and 

liflfcitself may be given for its redemption, o 

^e. #4ot /— ' 

In another the appalling needs 

of the women and the children of tint vast land, and says 


The awful need of India makes ub bold to believe that God would 
awaken it. Love is always bound to suffering. As to Israel 
the heart of God is knit to suffering India, "hearing their cry, 
knowing their sorrows", feeling their blows... And still td^y 
the love of God is seeking human hearts, and lips to tell that 
love. It was this love for the world that burned to the last in 
the heart of Livingstone dying on his knees for Africa. It ms 
this that enabled Judson to thank foit for his torture, amid the 
horrors of his imprisonment, because it was purchasing the freedom 
his beloved Bunnah, Oh the mighty love of God for India longing 
to express itself through us... This letter will reach some of 
you who are students. Let me plead with you for India. The work 
is larger, more real, more glorious, than 1 ever dreaM" I 
thought the year I spent among the American colleges would never 
be equalled in opportunity out here, but it seems to me this 
first year in India 7 has offered an opportunity more than twice 
as great as the ye^r in the colleges of the United States... 

Are you willing to pray daily for the awakening of India? In 
the name of three hundred million unsatisfied hearts and in the 
name of Him who died to satisfy them - Hill you pray7 












In 1900 Mr, Eddy sent homea report letter describing 
the awful famine prevailing* His description ms so realistic 
and his appeal for funds so eloquent that $17,000 rolled in 
from many . lands <> 
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At the end of hi a first year^ he had a temporary 
but deep depression of spirit. The conditions about 
him -were more terrible even than he had anticipated. 


and the difficulty of winning converts among high caste 

(fm- had. y*o Acn/>\e e COyO 

•tiinaus was greatpr than he had expected-* The contrast 

between "viiat he Wanted to do and what he was able to do was 


agonizing to his 4A£&CCh»was working too hard, living 
under too much tension* tro 

A 


sleeping at night* 

was on the verge of a V\prvous collapse^* 1 Then he had 


an experience which was to affect all the rest of his life* 


Let him tell about it* 

Too tired to kneel* I lay on my face and cried for help 
in order to find the way out... Of a sudden with all the 
objectivity of a spoken word the truth became claimanti 
"IVhoever drinks and keeps drinking of the water of life 
I shall give him shall never thirst again. This water 
of life (the life of God in the soul of man shared with 
his fellowmen) shall become like a well* like a spring, 
like a fountain leaping up forever in fresh life within 
him* 11 .oc - r ith new faith I arose that morning. My wearinet 
and nervous tension occasioned by inner conflict were 
gone* I was whole again, unified in psychological 
health.©. Something happened that I cannot altogether 
account for* and it wrought a lasting change in my 
life. The old thirst and unrest have never come back. 

To the abiding nature of the change that came over him* 

those of us who have known him intimately through the 

decades can bear witness© To an almost incredible degree y 

depression of spirit* 

he has remained free from anxiety* worry* and fear. 
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*. Ut4)T 

In letter* Sherwood Eddy exclaimed, 

A ' - 1 

It makes me about desperate as I see the need of these people to 
think that there are children and grown people at home who don't car^e 
enough whether thousands, starve to death out here to give a penny, 
or whether millions live and die without the knowledge of Jesus to 
ever even pray for .-them. Oh', let us be more like our Master, who 
gave Himself for them. 

In a letter descriMns^^^indue festival, Mr. Eddy writes, 

ITo one could preach to p .hose dull so,uls an hour without feeling the 
downpull of heathenism/and the deade^T %f£ ect\of facing a mass of 
leaden faces* seared consciences, bleared and\stupid minds* hardened 
hearts of men ivho are lost now, and who need now from the * 

spiritual death. And h^ere before these dead rWi, faith lays hold 
of the Living God, the heart thrills with the fresh message of a 
great glad news, and mind and body throb ^t the tide of life that 
flows through one's veiy being 0 


-[During the most intense heat, the missionaries gathered for 
rest in the hills. In his sixth year in India, Shi/erwood Eddy wrote. 


This last month during our rest in the hills about a hundred of us 
met weekly for IHble study in the Psalms. Soon, however, the burden 
was so laid upon us by God, to pray for a spiritual awakening among 
the Christians and '*"he heathen that these meetings had to be given, 
to one absorbing theme. From a weekly class the rrEetings began to 
be held daily, and from the power and blessing received from these 
meetings for prayer arose the thought of holding together in united 
prayer throughout Ahe yW, to call divine blessing on our stations. 
We ask you at home, will you join us in definite prayer that God may 
pour floods upon the dry ground here in India? 

{A * r he exclaimed. 


Never have I known the preciousness and reality of Christ, and 
never have X seen, the beauty and the meaning of His teaching as 
when thrown in glorious relief against the darkness, the despair 
and the hopelessness of heathenism 0 


A nd on his homeward voyage, for his first furlough, ne cried out. 


I thank God a thousand times for the joy of being a missionary and 
for the privilege of working in India... X know now that in any 
environment and in any land Jesus satisfies. Ho has been more^ 
real, more near, a more precious o«b»k*sbi and constant companion 
than any earthly one, however near and dearo 
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Forty years later Herbert F. Laflamme to Sherwood Eddy 

A 

this vivid recollection. 

In the late nineties, under your leadership, a small group of 
us missionaries the firewood depot, Kodaikanal, South 

India, and at your suggestion took the experience of Finney 
of Oberlin as our guide and prayed for the enduement of the 
Holy Spirit in power. We got what we sought. 17e passed this 
on to our fellow missionaries in Ivodi. Our experience was 
repeated in the four corners of India. There followed one of 
the most remarkable revivals ever experienced by our Christians. 

In similar vein is the testimony of Dumont Clarke, 

I want to single out one occasion on which you made an address 
which was, at the tYma, and has been ever since, an inspiration 
to me. The address was informal and was given at a retreat at 
a place about twenty 'wiles from Madras, India, in 1907 or 1908. Your 
theme was "Am I A Growing Man?" You developed the theme with such 
effectiveness that eveiy one of us present was greatly stimulated to 
grow in the grace and knowledge of our Lord and Savior, Jesus Christ. 
Certainly it is and a striking testimony to your influence, 

that I can recall so cLoarly the theme and the impression which you 
made after more than thirfiy^jjwo years. 


'fZaxs 

/Zt ~ J 
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It is really impossible to convey to, the reader the intensity of* 

the feeling which pervades the letters written by Mr* Eddy djxring those 

days* His soul thirsted for God, as a deer longs for water in a diy and 

yearned 

parched land* He loved the Lord Jesus with surpassing fervor, and 
utterly to be an eloquent witness for him* Ho assurance ms so certain 
with him as that Jesus is able to give power ’for holy livirg * 

Little wonder, then^that he called personal evangelism the greatest 
work in the world, and that he practiced it with such unflagging zealo 
Urgently end desperately even, he was trying to save souls# Not from the 
burning, because he never believed in hell-fire theology* His home 
training and his theological study had deepened in him convictions about 
the holiness and love and mercy of God* That a human soul would be burned 
everlastingly in a lake of fire was an abhorrent idea to him* To this 
day he tells about arguments he had wiih a Princeton theological pro¬ 
fessor who taught the damnation in brimstone forever of unrepentant 
sinners* In their student volunteer days, he and Henry Luce and Horace 
Pitkin had spent much time in preparing themselves to give a reason for 
the faith that was in them* Before sailing, they told John H* Mott and 
D. Willard Lyon that they rejected the hell-fire theory and. were not 
going to preach it* When he had reached the age of eighty-two, Sherwood 
was still expressing dissent from the practice of J* Campbell White 

in public meetings of asking for a full minute of silence, ‘while he 

A 

ticked off the number of souls lost with every passing second* 

Devoutly he believed in the losfcness of many human souls, and 
sought 

fervently to bring about their salvation* All about him he 

A 

saw appalling evidence that many men were lost and needed redemption* 

That man is a sinner, he never doubted* That Christ is able to save 
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men* he was certain* He saw what happened when left God out of their 

A 

lives, and when the gods they worshipped were themselves immoral© In 

sheer contrast loomed the God and Father of our Lord Jesus Christ, 

Thus Sherwood could say with the Apostle Paul* for me to live is Christ* 

and say it truly. There ms never any doubt in his mind about the 

priceless worth of the Christian Gospel© He was conscious of possessing 

a precious word which he knew was urgently needed in India* as elsewhere 

and his Father and 

in the world. In ringing tones he preached Jesus and his my of lj.fe 

A 

as the means of man * 1 s redemption© 

So attend before audience^and' share ills- con-* 

-vict4o»fl^^and-.to tell students one by one about the sources of power* 

His faith was evangelical Christianity, but it was never reactionary 

dogmatism* lafcac i n 1Ij hr fragsirn nnr 1 * i i STft P i L i r r nr * 11 m1, ■ - ,r > 

4 £h A t >■» ** i 3 j 3 on a 3 goes 3 # i ■■■■ pgrrte BBS 1 ai 15 ES * 11 K 311 v «w iMi 3 — 

some 

^ r 1 ^ n, *r . 111 1 1 ■" 1T ^ T He held ideas then 

Wo often 9 A 

which he longer holds, and expressed himself in language which 

A A 

Yl* 4 /' 

he does now use* Here are illustrations* 

A 

Plague* cholera and leprosy, poverty, famine and distress, are 
but the eruptions of sin, the judgments of God pronounced in Deut- 
28, # o Many a doorpost showed the visit of the death angel, and 
many an empty house the judgment of God,,* But far worse than 
physical disease, ijfee devil as a roaring lion is seeking wh£m he may 
devour,,. From conf^rence^ to conference, from college to college, 
province to province, from village to village, from lip to lip the 
song shall be caught up - till He come! * ©, I have time to write 
one word more. There is no question what to write. It is this. 

Pray# Till He come*,© We found this station very rainy, and sometimes 
the rain threatened to break up the meetings, but repeatedly, in 
answer to prayer, the rain stopped just in time,,. In Coonoor, the 
rain began to pour down after the opening of a meeting, I knew that 

I could not make Hie people hear, so I told the Lord about it, and 
asked Him to strengthen ry throat or stop the rain., I got up to 

speak, confident that He would do this, and as I read the text the 

rain ceased. In my heart I praised Him, and went on speaking. Months 
before, in this same rainy place, in open air meetings among the 
soldiers. He had stopped the rain so often for us in answer to 
prayer that I have ceased to doubt that He controls the weather, 

and that He answers prayer 0 
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"Whatever the reader may think about praying for rain, and -whatever 

Mr, Eddy himself now thinks about it (years later with a blue pencil he 

5 /e/z-ew, . 

underscore repeatedly, in answer to prayer, the rain stopped , and in the 

\ 

margin made a huge blue exclamation nark), the significance of these 
quotations is found in the evidence they provide of Sherwood 1 s awareness 
of the presence of God, his trust in him, and his unfailing gratitude. 

At the age of eighty, as he looked back over his life, he wrote, he 
believed that we were enaoting and writing ocntemporaiy chapters of 
the Acts. We all had the same spirit, fervid, samei/diat fanatical and 
narrow.” Indeed, you cannot escape the feeling that Sherwood Eddy 
would have been a ^TOrthy and honored m&H colleague of St. Paul 1 . 

At any rate, he cared deeply for human beings and sought their 


redemption. In one of his early letters he wrote. 

At a railway station a native gentleman asks ne for the best 
A 

authority upon the American revolution. The conversation takes a 
deeper turn, and he shakes hands, giving his word to read the New 
Testament with open mind. In the train is an attractive Parsee boy. 

I cannot keep from putting ny arms around him as I tell again.the old 
sweet story whioh sounds so new out here in India. The seed is sown 
and we exchange a loving goodbye, knowing that if the truth takes 
hold it will cost him persecution and the lose.of all things, Yet 
Heaven is on the horizon here in Idia, and a HT 0 " fcha ' fc cos ' ts us 
something brings God near. 
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This same spirit went into Mr. Eddy’s public addresses. 

Men needed salvation, they needed the victory and the joy vhich comes 
through Christ. Up and d own the land he went, pouring out his soul, 
never sparing himself, expecting that by all means he would win some. 
Every address was itself a prayer to God for divine aid. He looked 

upon himself'as a mouthpiece through whom God would tell the glad 
news# 

After two years of speaking in English to .college students, ■ 

Sherwood Eddy made the drastic decision to study Tamil and work 

a+xtt- 

with the masses, especially in the training of Indian pastors for 

A 

•the work of evangelism. ttBMtafcnattiince the beginning of Christian 

missions in India, rare indeed had been the baptism of a high caste 

Hindu convert. Mr, Eddy concluded that this work vjould have to be 
Christian Church, 

don© by the Indian purified and empowered, and to this task 

he gave the full measure of his devotion. 


He took a mission station in South Indi^ at Batlagundu, far 

down in the tropics, ten degrees above the equator. In that station 

sixty 

there were fifty schools, A# churches, <eH> about one hundred Indian 

A I ,r *t 

workers, teachers and pastors, witija board school for a hundred 
students being trained for high school and college. Eddy made 
phenomenal progress in his study of Tamil, and learned to speak it 
proficiently and rapidly. 

One of his major responsibilities was the training of a score 

of theological students for the work of the ministry. He adopted 

the novel and daring plan of conducting their theological training 

out on the field; three weeks out of every four, for ten months, 
being 


ispent in evangelistic work in the villages. Listen to this 


description. 
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At four or five o’clock every morning our little American alarm 
clock would sputter in the darkless, and immediately from the score 
of workers in the adjoining tent there rose the sound of a Tamil 
lyrice. After our ’’morning watch," by candlelight, and a cup of 
coffee, we were off in half a dozen parties of three or four each 
to visit the villages within a four-mile radius* Entering a village 
we would strike up with a violin and a Tamil songj the crowd 
gathered, as spoke in the street and the interviewed the people 
personally. After a long morning's work, visitseveral villages, 
we returned to camp, exhausted by the tropical mm, for the 
mid-day meal, and a nap, before the study hour and the daily 
theological class with the students in the tent. In the afternoon 
we visite the nearer villages, and at night in the neighboring 
town some hundreds eagerly followed the magic lantern story of 
the life of Christ. As we walked through the fields each day I 
would take a mile or two alone wiih each man. We would first take 
up the problems of his own life. Then I would assign him a text 
or two and give him time to prepare an outline for a sermon or 
address, which we irould discuss. About the finest compliment I 
ever reoeived was to overhear the students one day, saying in the 
vernacular, "He is a native, he is one of us except in color 0 " 

At the end of five years in India, Mr. Eddy in a letter to 

friends described this experience, 

\ 

In a festival the Sluggish undercurrent of daily life surges to 
the surface and we see what really is.*. We had taken 

advantage of the crowds to go -there with our twenty students, and 
some thirty other workers, to preach the Gospel... We placed our 
men in groups of four "every one hundred yards up the avenue, using 
Salvation Army methods to gather the crowd, and after a rousing 
song had drawn a hundred\or two, we would leave a group of our men 
there and the rest of us would move on... At last we got into the 
temple yard, climbed up on'the high basement of the temple and 
stood beside the great swaying body of the sacred elephant. There 
ms noise from the crowd and o.ur throats vie re as hoarse as at a 
football game, but we raised a "song and in a moment had five 
hundred people flocking aroud us*. One after another we shouted 
the Gospel to that listening throng, till each in turn was hoarse. 0 * 
Oh it is a privilege that angels might envy to preach a Gospel 
charged with power in the very citadels of Hinduism. 

Probably the most important work that Sherwood Eddy did in India 
was the winning and training of young Indians for Christian leadership. 
For this task he was superb/ly equipped, young, tireless, radiant, 
affectionate, considerate. Without a trace of race prejudice, his 
heart went out in tender yearning over the young Indians who came 
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under his spell. About half of hie time ms spent in the colleges, 

chiefly the Christian institutions, end in student conferences 

along the lines of Northfield, Geneva, Blue Ridge and Asilomar in 

the United States# The other half was devoted to his work in the 

mission station and his evangelistic work in, the villages# 

Some of’ his friends will tell you that the most significant 
did ^ 

thing dbo Eddy while in India was Powerful and formative impact 

A A /' 

on Azariah, who became the first Anglican Indian 

Bishop and one of the most influential leaders of his generation# 

In 1898 Sherwood wrote about his warm friend, 

a young man with a bright face, a heart as true as gold, and a 
character that is a shining testimony for Christ# There are few 
Christian college men at home v/ho could compare him in a deep 
intelligent Christian life 0 

Pour years later Eddy wrote. 

In answer to prayer God has given a native fellow worker who is 
one of the finest men I have ever loiown# He is from the Christian 
college in Madras. A man full of the Holy Ghost and of wisdom, and 
a man of prayer. I am never with him but I get some new lesson 
in the humility of Jesus, or some new things which God has brought 
him# In fact I never met an American student at Northfield or 
in the college who^has^so deep a Christian life 0 In July'we begin 
a three months tour^tKree of the largest mission* in India*, 

** r\ 

In imagination we can see these inseparable friends and fellow 
workers; both of them young, overflowing with the spirit of Christ, 
selfless in their devotion, fearless in proclaiming the good, news, 
bound together by the cords of mutual affection*, They read the Bible 
together, studied theology together, prayed together, traveled together, 

preached together, and together were marvelously blessed of God© Just 

fxrtre' /tfttL 

how much of the young American 1 s life flowed into the future bishop, 

* . 

only the final accounting# will reveal*, 
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Many years later Mr 0 Eddy v.rote, 

Veth.anayah.an Samuel Azariah was the first IndiunI met when I 
arrived in Calcutta in 1896, and for fifteen years he ms my 
best friend, Indian or foreign. Since we were both entering 
Y 0 M, C, A, vrork together as young secretaries - I was twenty-five 



Both were adventuring into new experiences in new fields where we 
were beyond our depths and had to sink or swim. I remember an 
early conversation between us that was crucial. !"!hen I questioned 
Azariah about our friendship, he replied that he supposed we were 
as close friends as an Indian and a foreigner could ever be. This 
seemed to me imply that he felt some subtle racial barrier between 
us and that I would be kept at arm’s length in a sort of second- 
class friendship. When I showed that his attitude struck me like 
a blow, he was amazed that any foreigner would want a complete and 
equal friendship with an Indian., 






xsam rax ox xvAiaxvo hhx 



.siaxoH aaziNoooa'H xv aoxs, 



















Chapter 4 

SHARING WITH THE STUDENTS AND MASSES OF INDIA 


Sh.nr.od Eddy landed In India in September. 1896. with Joy in hi. 
soul nd with a nassage of Miration to pn.ol.in. H. had .omething 
precious to «h.re and te tan, .tat it gbod nnr. .bout th. W „* 

hollnoa. of Cod, .nd .bout th. wny to abundant Mid eternal lif. through 
Sod', relation in J«.u,. To bring thi. taowlodg. and oxp.rleno. to th. 

Ptapl. of thi. anolont land was th. burning pa.sion whloh was to mat. hln 
bo winsome end dynamics 

Try to piotur. wlridly thi. young m not yot tw.nty.rfx ., th. 
rtrfn.r approaoh,, th. ,hor., whioh were to ba hi. hows for fifteen y«r,, 
»h.r. ho wa. to find hi, lowly brid., whom. their daughter and .on w.r, 
to b. born. Mid whore th.y war. to pour out th«ma.lr. s utt.rly in a 
uinirtry of loringkindno,,. In th. ..rly dawn .. th. .pray da*.. ov.r 
hi, h.ad, h. burrt into .ong of axhilaration and anticipation. Fer¬ 
vently had h. lootad fonnrd to thi, moment. Hmdr.d, of tin., he had 
pleaded with studMit. to volunteer for serviee in the far a>™y place, 
of deoperate nood. a. had re«pond«d to what h. felt to o. tho will of 
Ood for hi. own lif.. Mid now - little wonder that, alone in th. bo. of 
th. .hip, he watotad th. dark hill, rirfng in th. mld.t, Mid shout in 
triumph. Shall "Th. Morning light I, Breaking,” and "H,ii To Th. Bright- 
ness Of Zion’s Glad Morning." 

For fiv. year, Mr. Eddy served a. College Secretary of the Young 
M.n'. Christian A.aoolation for India Mid Cylom, Mid a, s.oretniy of th. 
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Student Volunteer Movement. Then he was Evangelistic Secretary for 
South India, and oonduoted a mission station for the American Board of 
the Congregational Church, although his official relationship always 
was with the T. M 0 C 0 A. His time van divided between work with students 
and with the masses in the villages. 

There were five phases to his college work, (l) evangelistic 
addresses, (2) lectures for Hindu students, (s) personal interviews, 

(4) arranging and conducting student conferences, (6) instructing 
theological students. 

Since English had long been the language of the educational 
system established by the British in India, Eddy was able to begin 
his oollege addresses without delay. He traveled constantly, spoke 
frequently and at length. He was ifted as a public speaker, annunciating 
clearly, using simple ideas, with an abundanoe of illustrations, and 
expressing himself with vigor and intense feeling. Hie appeal always 
was to the will, he sou^it aotion, he preaohed for decisions. To an 
extraordinary degree, he was able to bring oonviction of sin, create 
a feeling of penitence, and instil a desire for a new life. When¬ 
ever possible, he triad to get some commitment on the spot, by raining 
of hands, or standing, or signing a card to study the Bible or to 
enter a class or a forthright decision for Christ. 

Sherwood Eddy was a fervent and persistent personal workers, con¬ 
stantly seeking opportunity to talk with an individual about his own 
life, and presenting Christ as the source of power and victory. On 
one railway journey he had a chance to talk alone with eight differ¬ 
ent men about Christianity as a religion of salvation from sin. On 
the oampus, much of his time was devoted to personal talks with 
students* His winsome personality, his infeotious smile, his frank 
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sari fervent manner, his loving conoern, caused countless itudentg to 
unburden themselves to him. He practiced ardently the way of life about 
which later he wrote in a widely read pamphlet. Person al Evangelism; The 
Greate st Work in t h e World . 

We cannot understand Mr. Eddy's zeal in personal talks with individuals 
until we get a feeling of his own dominating ccnviotions about God and about 
Jesus and about life. His religion was Christ-centered and Bible-«ErttK rooted. 
God was vividly real to him, and was thought of in terms of Jesus. H« read 
and studied the Bible, especially the New Testament, continuously and 
joyously. Prayer was the breath of his life. He was aware of the ravages 
of sin in human life — sexual impurity and infidelity, dishonesty, untruth¬ 
fulness, cruelty, callousness, selfishiness in all its forms - and he eared 
intensely. With all his soul, he believed that devotion to Christ brings 
victory and opens the door to newness of life, with power and joy and 
desire to serve. That individual lives should continue to be surced, home- 
life should be shameful and miserable, and the community damned with greed 
and lust and cruelty - all this was well nigh unbearable to Sherwood Eddy. 
Something must be done about it, something can be done about it, and he 
proclaimed the glad news of salvation through Christ. 

The moral atmosphere and the spiritual climate of the day In whioh 
this chapter is being written, make it most difficult for us to project 
ourselves into the experiences of Sherwood Eddy during those early days 
in India. I have just been reading his frequent report letters sent to 
friends in America in those months. You can almost see the anguish on 
his face and feel the agony In his soul as you read his burning words 
about famine, plague, cholera, leprosy, poverty, starvation, the selling 
•f little girls into lives of rfiame by their own parents, the obscenities 
#f the temple, the greed of the money lenders - and on and on. "There la 
one awful thing in India," he orie B out. "It is sin. It is this disease 
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In the nation's blood which breaks out upon the aurfaoe in physical evils.•• 
Lord, brand upon rry heart the need of plague-stricken, hungering, leprous 
India, that time and prayer and life itself may be given for its redemption.” 

At the end of his first year in India, he had a temporary but deep 

even 

depression of spirit. The conditions about him were more terrible than xxan 
he had anticipated, and the difficulty of winning converts among high oaate 
Hindus was far greater than he had expected. The contrast between what he 
wanted to do and what he was able to do was agonizing to his soul. H* was 
working too hard, living under too much tension, having trouble sleeping 
at night, was on the verge of a nervous breakdown, and had no home of his 
own. Then he had an experience which was to affeot all the rest of his life. 
Let him tell tell about it. 

Too tired to kneel, I lay on my face and cried fbr help in order to find 
the way out... Of a sudden with all the objectivity of a spoken voice • 
the truth became claimanti "Whoever drinks and keeps drinking of the water 
of life I shall give him shall never thirst again. This water of life 
(the life of God in the soul of man shared with his fellowmen) shall 
become like a well, like a spring, like a fountain leaping up forever 
fresh life within him. WiiJi new faith I arose that morning. Ify 
weariness and nervous tension occasioned by inner conflict were gone, 

I was whole again, unified in psychological health. Something happened 
that I cannot altogether account for, and it wrought a lasting ohange in 
ny life. The old thirst and want unrest have never come back. 

To the abiding nature of the ohange that oame over him, those of us who have 

kncm him Intimately through the deeades oan bear witness. To an almost 

inoredibls degree, he has remained free from anxiety, worry, depression of 

spirit, and fear. 

In 1900 Mr. Eddy sent home a report latter describing the awful famine 
prevailing. His description was so realistic and his appeal for funds so 
eloquent that 417,000 rolled in from many lands. 

The devotion and zeal of Sherwood Eddy proved to be a spiritual tonlo 
te his fellow missionaries. Forty years later Herbert F. LdFlamme sent to 
him this vivid reoolleotion. 
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In the late nineties* under your leadership* a small group of mission¬ 
aries met in the firewood depot* Kodalkanal, South India* and at your 
suggestion took the experience of Finney of Oberlin as our guide and 
prayed for the enduement of tho Holy Spirit in power. We got what we 
sought. We passed this on to our fellow missionaries in Kodi. Our 
experience was repeated in the four corners of India. There followed 
one of the most remarkable revivals ever experiences by our Indian 
Christiana. 

At the end of his first term, he exclaimed. 

Never have I known the preoiousness and reality of Christ, and never 
have I seen the beauty and the meaning o# His teaching as when thrown 
in glorious relief against the darkness, the despair and the hope¬ 
lessness of heathenism (mai^r years labor Sherwood Eddy was to write, 

”as I re-read these old letters, at the age of eighty, I am amazed 
and often ashamed of tho language and ideas of the early letters; in 
the missionary language of the earlier day, I speak of "natives' where 
I would now say Indians, or 'heathen* There I would now say non- 
Christians) . 

And on his homeward voyage, for the first furlough, he oriod out, 

I thank God a thousand times for the joy of being a missionary and 
for the privilege of working in India. I know now that in any environment 
and in any land Jesus satisfies. He has been more real* more near* a 
more precious and constant companion than any earthly one, however near 
and dear. 

It is really impossible to convey to the reader the intensity of the 
feeling which pervades the letters written by Mr, Eddy during those days. 

^ia soul thirsted for God, as a deer longs for water in a dry and parched 
land. He loved the Lord Jesus with surpassing fervor, and yearned utterly 
to be an eloquent witness for him. No assurance was so certain with him 
as that Jesus Is able to give power for holy living. 

Little wonder, then, that he called personal evangelism the greatest 
work in the world, and he practiced it with such unflagging zeal. 

Urgently and desperately even, he was trying to save souls. Not from 
tho burning, beoauso ho never believed in hell—fire theology. His 
home training and his theological study had deepened In him convictions 
about the holiness and love and mercy of God. That a human soul should 
bo ouraod everlastingly in a lake of f ire was en abhorrent Idea to him. 
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To this day he tells about arguments he had with a Princeton theolog¬ 
ical professor who taught the damnation in brimstone forever of unre¬ 
pentant sinners. In their student volunteer days, he and Henry Luce end 
Hotaoe Pitkin told John R, Mott and D. Willard Iycn that they rejected the 
hell-fire theory and were not going to preach it. When he had reaohed the 
age of ei hty-two, Sherwood was still expressing dissent from the practice 
of J. Campbell White and Robert E, Speer in public meetings of asking for 
a full minute of silence, while hhey ticked off the number of souls lost 
with every passing seoond. 

Mr, Eddy believed in the lostness of meny human souls, and fervently 
sought to bring about their salvation. All about hi— he saw appalling 
evidence of lostness. That many is a sinner, he never doubted. That 
Christ is able to save men, he was certain. He saw what happened when 
men left God out of their lives, and when the gods they worshipped were 
themselves immoral. In sheer oontrast loomed the God and Father of our 
Lord Jesus Christ. Thus Sherwood Eddy could say with the Apostle Paul, 
for me to live is Christ, and say it truly. There was never any doubt in 
his mind about the priceless worth of -the Christian Gospel. So was oen- 
eoous of possessing a precious word which he knew was urgently needed in 
India, as elsewhere in the world. In ringing tones he preaohed Jesus 
and his Father end his way of life as the means Of man's redemption. 

He held some ideas then which he no longer holds, and often ex¬ 
pressed himself in language which he does not now use. here are 
illustrations. 

Plague, oholera and leprosy, poverty, famine and distress, are but 
the eruptions of sin, the judgments of God pronounced in Bout. 28... 
Many a doorpost showed the visit of the death an-el, end many an 
empty house the judgment of God... But far worse than physical 
disease, the devil as a roaring lion is seeking whoa he may devour... 
From conference to conference, from college to college, province 
to provinoe, vrom village to village, from lip to lip the song 
shall be caught up - till He oomel ... I have time to write one 
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word rooro. There la no question what to write. It is this. Prayl 
Till He oame... We found this station very rainy, and sometimes the 
rain threatened to break up the meetings, but repeatedly, in answer to 
prayer, the rain stopped just in time... In Coonoor, the rain began 
to pour down after the opening of the meeting. I knew that I could 
not make the people hear, so I told the Lord about it, and asked Him 
to strengthen ny throat or stop the rain. I ot up to speak, con¬ 
fident that He would do this, and wmdcnsKxxnBuklwjg as I read the test 
the rain ceased. In ny heart I praised Him, and went on speaking. 

Months before, in 'this same rainy place, in open air meetings among 
the soldiers. He had stopped the rain so often for us in answer to 
prayer that I have ceased to doubt that He controls idle weather, 
and that H© answers prayer. 

Whatever the reader may think about praying for rain, and tdiatever 
Mr. Eddy now thinks about it (years later with a blue pencil he under¬ 
scored in this letter, repeatedly, in on aver to prayer, the rain stopped , 
and in the margin made a huge blue exclamation mark) , the significance 
of these quotations is found in the evidence they provide of Sherwood 
Eddy's awareness of the presence of God, his trust in him, and his un¬ 
failing gratitude. At the age of eighty, as he looked baok over his 
life, he wrote, "We believed that we were enacting and writing contemp¬ 
orary ohapters of the Acta. We all had the same spirit, fervid, some¬ 
what fanatio&l and narrow." Indeed, you cannot escape the feeling that 
Sherwood Eddy would have be® a worthy and honored colleague of St. Pauli 

At ary rate, he eared deeply for human beings and sought their 

redemption. In one of his early letters he wrote. 

At a railway station a native gentleman asks me for the best authority 
upon the Amsrioan revolution. The conversation takes a deeper turn, 
and he shakes kinds, giving his word to read the New Testament with 
open mind. In the train is an attractive Par see boy. I cannot keep 
from putting my around around him as I tell again the old sweet story 
which sounds so new out here in India. The seed is sown and we exchange 
a loving goodbye, knowing that if the truth takes hold it will oost 
him persecution and the loss of all things. Yet Heaven is on the 
horizon here in India, and a life that costa uar something brings 
God near. 

This same spirit went into Mr. Eddy* s pablic addresses. Men needed 
salvation, they needed the victory and the joy which comes through 
Christ. Up and down the land he went, pouring out his soul, never 
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sparing himself, expecting that by all means he would win some. Every 
address was Itself a prayer to God for divine aid* He looked upon 
himself as a mouthpiece through whom God would tell the glad news* 

After two years of spea k i n g in Englirii to college students* Sherwood 
«ddy made the drastic decision to study Tamil and work with the masses* 
and to give himself especially to the training of Indian pastors for 
the work of evangelism. Since the beginning of Christian missions in 
India* rare Indeed had been the baptism of a high caste Hindji convert* 

Mr* Eddy concluded that this work would have to be done eventually by 
the Indian Christian Church, purified and empowered* and to this t ask he 
gave Whagxtk the full measure of his devotion. 

He took a mission station in South India at Batlagundu, far down 
in the tropica* ten degrees above the equator. In that station there 
were fifty schools * sixty churches, about one hundred Indian workers, 
teachers and pastors* with a boarding school for a hundred students 
being trained for high school and college. Eddy made phenomenal 
progress in his study of Tamil* and learned to speak it proficiently 
and rapidly. 

One of his major responsibilities was the training of a score of 

theological students for the work of the ministry. He adopted the novel 

and daring plan of conducting their ministerial training out on the field; 

three weeks out of every four, for ten months, being spent in evangelistic 

work in the villages. Listen to this description. 

At four or five o' olock every morning our little American alarm 
eloek would sputter in the darkness* and immediately from the score 
of workers in the adjoining tert there rose the eould of a Tamil 
lyric. After our "morning watch" by candlelight, and a oup of 
oodz'de, we were off In half a dozen parties of three or four each 
to visit the villages within a four-guiles radius. Entering a 
village we would strike up with a violin and a Tamil song; the 
crowd gathered, as we spoke in the street and Interviewed the 
people personally. After a long morning 1 s work, visiting several 
villages, we returned to eanip* exhausted by the tropical sun. 
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for the mid-day meal, and a nap, before the study hour and the daily 
theologioal class with the students in the tent. In the afternoon 
we visited the nearer villages, end at night in the neighboring town 
some hundreds eagerly followed the magic lantern story of the life of 
Christ. As we walked through the fields eaoh day I would take a mile 
or two alone with eaoh man. We would first take aodoexl up the problems 
of his own life. Then I would assign him a text or two and give him 
time to prepare an outline for a sermon or address, which we would 
later discuss. About the finest compliment I ever received was to 
overhear the students one day, saying in the vernacular, "He is a 
native, he is one of us except In eolor.” 

Probably the most important work th*t Mr. Eddy did in India was the 
winning and training of young Indians for Christian leadership. For Hi is 
task he was superbyly equipped., young, tireless, radiant, affectionate, 
ooneiderace. Without a trace of race prejudice, his heart went out in 
tender yearning over the young Indians who owns under his spell. About 
half of his time was spent in the colleges, chiefly the Christian insti¬ 
tutions, and in student conferences along the lines of Northfield, 

Geneva, Blue Ridge and Asilemar in the United States. The other half was 
devoted to his work in the mission station and his evangelistic work in 
the villages. 

Some of his friends will tell you that the most significant thing 
Sherwood Eddy did jdxile in India was te make a powerful and formative 
impact on V. S. Asariah, who became the first Anglican Indian bishop and 
one of the moat influential leaders of his generation. In 1390 Sherwood 
wrote about his warm friend, 

a young man with a bright face, a heart as true as gold, and a character 
that is a shining testimony for Christ. There are few Christian college 
men at home who could compare with him in a deep intelligent uhristlan 

life. 

Four years later Eddy wrote. 

In answer to prayer God has fciven a native fellow worker who is one of 
the finest men I have ever known. He is from the Christian college in 
Madras. A man full of the Holy Ghost and of wisdom, and a man of prayer. 
I am never with him but I get some new lesson in the humility of Jesus, 
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or some new things which God has brought him. In July we begin & 
three months' tour through three of the largest missions in India 0 

Many years later Mr, Eddy wrote, 

Vethnmyahau Samuel Azariah was the first India I met when I arrived 
in Calcutta in 1896, and for fifteen years he was uy best friend, 
Indian or foreign. Since we were both entering *, M. C, A. work 
together as young secretaries - I was twenty-five and he was some two 
years younger - we had much in common. Both were, adventuring into 
new experiences in new fields where we were beyond our depths and had 
te sink or swim. I rememuer an early conversation between us that was 
oruoial. When I questioned Azariah about our friendship, he replied 
that he supposed we were as close friend* as an Indian and a foreiner 
could ever be. This seemed to imply that he felt some subtle racial 
barrier between us and that I would oe kept at arm's length in \ sort 
of sooon< —class friendship. When I showed that his attitude struck 
me like a blow, he was amazed than any foreigner would went a complete 
and equal friendship with an Indian. 

In imagination ws can see these inseparable friends and fellow 
workersj both of them young, overflowing with the spirit of Christ, 
selfless in their devotion, fearless in proclaiming the good news, 
bound together by the cords of mutual affection, Ihey read the Bible 
together, studied theology together, prayed together, traveled to¬ 
gether, preached together, and together were marvelously blessed of God, 
Just how much of the privileged young American 1 s life flowed into the 
future bishop, and just how much he himself received from his Indian 
friend, only the final accounting will reveal. 

Mr. Eddy exercised inestimable influence on another future bishop. 

In 1905 at a meeting in Trichinepoly, South India, was a young student 

anciant Syrian 

Abraham, who listened to a vigorous indictrent of his own ohuroh as 
being asleep for hundreds of year*, followed hy a vigorous word^ about 
the selfishness of many students. This young man was convicted and 
eould not shake off the feeling that he ought to give his life to the 
awakening of the ohuroh end the service of his people. In time ho 









